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Johanna Cyadsk: 


Who Will Make Her Third Annual Coast to Coast Tour Next 
Season With the German Grand Opera Company. 
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MAE MACKIE, 
as she appeared in the specialty feature, an all-American 
program, at the American Railway Association Conven- 
tion in Atlantic City. Miss Mackie sang three times at 
this convention, on July 19, 21 and 23, winning warm 
approval from her audience, which included railway off- 
cials from the United States, Canada and Mexico 


ARTURO VITA, 
who is now holding summer classes at Swampscott 
and at the Boston Conservatory of Music. Mr. Vita 
announces that in October he will move his New York 
Additional activities of this 
well known vocal teacher are recorded on another page. 


studio to new quarters 


in three snapshots. 
Sebel and Wilma Miller. 


MR. AND MRS. ERNEST DAVIS 
in Berlin, Germany. In the distance 
may be seen Charlottenberg Schloss. 
Mr. Davis has been having a busy 
time during his stay in Berlin. Among 
engagements was an appearance hefore 
the American Women’s Club, the Will- 
kommen Club and at the American 
Ambassador's Reception. He also is 
tenor solois: and director of music at 
the American Church in Berlin, and 
he acted as chairman at a luncheon of 
the American Chamber of Commerce 
in. Germany. He also was heard in 
recital in the Grosser Konzert Saal at 
Bad Pyrmont during May, giving a 
program of works of Handel, Schu 
bert, Brahms, Chopin, Quilter, Watts, 

Branscombe and Verdi. 











POMPILIO MALATESTA, 
well known Metropolitan Opera artist, 
who recently closed his New York vocal 
studios and sailed for a vacation in 
France and Italy. Mr. Malatesta will 
resume teaching September 2. 


THE LIEBLING TRIO 


Chicago on July 7. 
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ELEANORE O'BRIEN, 
soprano, who sailed with her brother, Carroll O’Brien, 
widely known tenor and music supervisor, on July 2 for 
teo months of study and travel abroad. These artists have 
enjoyed splendid reputation for their joint recital programs 
and have been acclaimed for their artistry as singers of 
duets, one critic, for example, declaring, “these singers 
would lend distinction to any program, for theirs is a 
blending of beautiful voices and their splendid diction enables 
an enjoyable understanding of the text.” As teachers, the 
worth of these artists is evidenced by the enlargement of 
their student body. Just previous to sailing they presented 
their pupils in their final recital of the season and many 
musicians remarked with pleasure the steady improvement 
of the young singers. Miss O’Brien and her brother will 
reopen their studios in Camden, N. J., on September 9. 


CHARLES 
RUETSCHI, 
nineteen - year - old 
artist-pupil oj 
Franklyn Carna- 
han, well-known 
pianist and teacher 
of Cleveland, Ohio. 
The gifted pianist 
recently gave a re- 
cital at Mr. Carna- 
han’s studio which 
won him the praise 
of an audience of 
friends and profes- 
sionals who ex- 
pressed the opinion 
that the young ar- 
tist should go far 
in his carcer. 


This excellent ensemble consists of Gertrude Wieder, Frances 
After a recent Chicago success they were immediately 
engaged to appear on the Shell Oil Hour, to broadcast through N. 


B. C. from 
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. H. DUVAL 


VOICE SPECIAL IST ann OPERA COACH 
Now Tegehing in. Euro 
Address: Hotel Marino, Milan 
Retrurninc To New YorK_IN SEPTEMBER 
707 Carnegie Hall 


MRS. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN 
Voice Expert—Coach—Repertoire 
70 Carnegie Hall, 154 West 57th Street 
New York City 
All appointments by telephone, 1472 Circle 





ROSS DAVID 
VOCAL STUDIOS 
63 West 56th Street 
Phone: Circle 2297 





HENRIETTE | MICHELSON 
NIST 
Member of Faculty 7 rs Institute of Musical Art, 
after Sojourn in Europe, is 
ResumMiInG Her Private CLAssEs 
Sherman Square Studios 
160 West 73rd Street, New York 
Telephone: Trafalgar 6701 





MRS. L. A. TORRENS 
TSACERS ae SINGING 
t 
eee’ Hall, 113 West 57th St., New York City 


40 East 19th St., New York City 
Tel. Stuyvesant 5956 





ISIDOR STRASSNER 


Vioiinist—Conpuctor—TEACHER 
Member of American String Quartet, Available 
for Concerts. ee Heckscher Foundation 

mphony Orchestra 
1769 Eastburn ye Tel. Foundation 7068, N.Y.C. 





MRS. WOOD STEWART 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Member of the Faculty Institute of Musical Art 
Studio: Tweeiare & Fridays, 138 West 58th St., 
w York. Telephone Circle 3930 
Phila, “Studio: 2107 Walnut St. (Thursday) 





BEATRICE M. KLUENTER 
CONCERT ORGANIST 

Organist Park Slope M. E. Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

1 Adrian Ave., New York Tel. Marble 5489 





CARL M. ROEDER 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Faculty antpe of the Institute of Musical Art 
of the Juilliard Music Schoo! 
Summer Course at Barrington School, Great 
Barrington, ass. 
607-608 Carnegie Hall, York 


Studios: New 





SALVATORE AVITABILE 
TEACHER OF FAMOUS SINGERS 
Voice SpEctaList 
Metropolitan Opera House Building 
1425 Broadway, New York Tel.: Penn: 





BIRGIT LUND 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
160 West 73rd Street, New York 
Trafalgar 6701 





ALICE LAWRENCE WARD 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan —— House Bidg., 1425 Broadway, 
227 Elwood Avenue, Newark, N. J, 


Telephones: Pennsylvania 2634 and Humboldt 





CHARLES LEE TRACY 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 


Certified Leschetitzky Exponent 
Carnegie Hall Studios, 832-3, New York 





FREDERICK E. BRISTOL 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
466 West 153rd Street, New York City 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 Broad- 
way, New York 


New Rochelle Studio, 69 Locust Ave. 
Residence Tel., Sedgwick 4344 





WALTER L. BOGERT 
Member American 
Academy of Teachers of Singing 
ART OF SINGING 
25 Claremont Ave., N. Y. Tel. 4345 Cathedral 





JEANNETTE HUTCHISON 


CERTIFIED TEACHER OF PIANO, 
Harmony, CouNTERPOINT, COMPOSITION 
AND Musicat History 
Melody Way, etc., for beginners; also Trains 
Teachers; Public School; Piano Classes. 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios, New York 
Chickering 9370 





MISS FRANCES LOUDA 
HER OF PIANO 
ye in Harmony 
Studio: 923 Walton Ave. 
New York City 





MME. GINA CIAPARELLI- 
VIAFORA 


Formerly Leading Soprano Metropolitan 
pera House 
Teacher of noted artists 
Authority on Voice Pracinc 
GRAND OPERA AND CONCERTS 
Endorsed by world’s greatest artists 
Studios: 310 West 79th Street ew 
Tel.: Endicott 0252 


ork 





DEANE DOSSERT 


Voice Specialist 
16 rue des Marroniers, Paris 
Appointments by letter only 





PROF. A. H. TROUK 
Pupil of 
Joacuim — Massart — Dont 
TEACHER OF THE CELEBRATED 
Max RostHaL anp GIsELLA Nev 
Telephone—Dickens 6740 





KATHERINE BELLAMANN 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 200 West 57th Street, New York 
Phone Circle 9873 





WARD-STEPHENS 
CONDUCTOR 


Mozart Festivac 
of Harrisburg, Pa. 
Studio: 58 West 55th Street, New York 





GRACE HOFHEIMER 
CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 


205 West 57th Street 
New York, N. Y. Phone Circle 8178 





ALBERT VON DOENHOFF 
PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 
251 West 102d Street, New York 
Phone: Academy 0057 


PHILIPP MITTELL 
VIOLINIST 

TEACHER OF MANY WELL KNOWN 
ARTISTS 





50 West 67th Street, New York 
Telephone: Endicott 3464 


WILLIAM THORNER 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Address: 637 South Lorraine B’lvd 

Los Angeles, Calif. 
(Telephone Wyoming 4921) 








WILBUR A. LUYSTER 
SIGHT ay oy 9 SCHOOL 
(Formerly Teacher for Met. Opera Co.) 

“A Maker of Readers” No faa g used 
SPECIAL SUMMER COURSE 
Opportunity afforded busy winter students to 
learn to read—It is not a Gift but an Accom- 
A ment, 

1425 Beendung,,, et. Coens, Studios, N. Y. 

Tel. Penn. 2634 





ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT 
ART OF SINGING 


790 Riverside Drive, 
elephone Audubon 3748 


The New York 


Riviera, 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE 

ART OF SINGING 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIOS 
1425 Broadway, N. Y. Phone 2634 Penn. 





FRANCIS ROGERS 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
OF SINGING 


144 East 62d Street, New York City 
Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing 





Mrs. A. THEODORE GAILLARD 
PIANO and HARMONY 
Specializing in Teaching Children 
Endorsed by: Gabrilowitsch, Schelling, Samaroff 
61 East 86th St., New York Tel. Sacramento 3255 





MUSIC-EDUCATION STUDIOS 
555 Edgecombe Ave. (West 160 St.) 
Directors: 

Jessiz B. Gispes and Marcarer Hopkins 
Telephone Wadsworth 4433 





MR. FRANCIS STUART 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Pupil of Lamperti the Elder 


“Being in full possession of my method of 
singing, he has the ability to form great artists.” 
—Francesco Lamperti. 


Carnegie Hall Studios, New York City 





JANET SPENCER 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
175 Claremont Ave., New York City 
Telephone: Cathedral 6840 





ERNEST CARTER 
COMPOSER - CONDUCTOR 

115 East 69th Street - - New York City 
Telephone: Rhinelander 8623 








LEON CARSON, Tenor 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


New Jersey Studio New York Studio 
20 Cottage Place, Nutley 703 Steinway Hall 
Tel.: Nutley 2499 Tel.: Circle 5161 





MRS. J. HARRISON-IRVINE 
VOICE—PIANO 
Diction—CoacnincG—Sicut READING 


CCOMPANISTE 
1013 Carnegie Hall, New York Phone Circle 1350 





CHRISTIAAN KRIENS 


VIOLINIST, CONDUCTOR ann COMPOSER 
Studios: ‘Carnegie Hall, New York City 
Musical Director Station WTIC 
Hartford, Conn. 





JOHN BLAND 
TENOR 
Master of Calvary Choir 
VOICE PRODUCTION 
61 Gramercy Park—North 
Telephone: Gramercy 1717 


New York 





F. W. RIESBERG, A.A.G.O. 
Organist Calvary Baptist Church, New York 
PIANO AND ORGAN INSTRUCTION 
Studied under Reinecke, Scharwenka, Liszt and 
Paperitz, Leipzig. | N. Y. School of Music & Arts, 
310 West 92nd St. Tel. Schuyler 4140 
Courses arranged to suit individual requirements. 
Personal address, 601 West 140th St., 

Tel. Audubon 1140 





CARL FIQUE 
KATHERINE NOACK FIQUE 


Piano, Votce, HaRMONY AND 
Com PosITIoNn 


28 South Portland Avenue Brooklyn 





EDOARDO PETRI 


TEACHER OF SINGING—ENDORSED BY 
WORLD FAMOUS SINGERS AND 
EDUCATORS 


Metropolitan Opera House Studios 
1425 Broadway, N. Y. Phone 2628 Penn. 





HANNA BROCKS 


LYRIC COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Concerts—Recitals—Instruction 
Studio: 157 West 73rd Street, New York 
Phone: 2751 Susquehanna 
Also Classes for Children 





LILLIAN SHERWOOD- NEWKIRK 
RT OF SINGING 
1425 Fa Suni 32 (Metro- 
politan Opera | Be Bidg.), N. Y. 
ednesdays and Saturdays 
All Mail to 11 Morgan Avenue, Norwalk, Conn. 





EDWIN GRASSE 
VIOLINIST, ORGANIST, COMPOSER 
510 Steinway Hall, 113 W. 57th St., New. York 
Thursdays Only 
Will Accept Advanced Violin Pupils 





THE ADDYE YEARGAIN HALL 
INSTITUTE 
OF PIANO CLASS INSTRUCTION 


Graduates now teaching in New York Schools 
ormal class every month. 


65 West 56th Street, New York Circle 6322 





JESSIE FENNER HILL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


patengetinen Opera House Studios, 142 
Ph 


5 Broadway, 
New hone: 


Pennsylvania 2688 





S. CONSTANTINO YON 


Vocat anv Piano Instruction 
By appointment only 
853 Carnegie Hall, New York 


Phone: 095i Circle 





MME. ADA SODER-HUECK 


Teacher of Noted Artists here and abroad 
Recognized Authority on Voice Development, 
Style and Diction 
Opera and Concert Stage 
Stupios: 1425 Broapway, N. Y. 
Phones: 4119-2634 Penn. 





DUDLEY BUCK 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Columbia School of Music, Chicago, III. 





H. RAWLINS BAKER 
PIANIST AND TEACHER 
808 Steinway Hall, New York 
Residence: 103 East 84th Street, New York 
Tel. Butterfield 2528 





DR. DANIEL SULLIVAN 
Teacher of International Artists 
ALICE NEILSEN, GEORGES BAKLANOFF, 
LYDIA LYPKOVSKA 
132 West 74th Street 


3 New York City 
Phone: Trafalgar 1291 


Louise Carroll, Secy. 





DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist 


Nine years of successful teaching and 
Soncertizing in Berlin 
Address: 235 West 103rd Street, New York 
Phone Aegon 2560 
n Tarrytown, N Tuesdays 
Stamford. cod New Canaan, Conn., Wednesdays 





MME. SCHOEN-RENE 
365 West End Avenue 
Between 77th and 78th Streets 
New York 





BRUNO HUHN 


SINGING LESSONS AND COACHING 
—— French and German Song repertory 
205 West 57th Street, New York 
Telephone Circle 5420 





PACIFIC COAST DIRECTORY 





Resident in Seattle, 1519 3rd Ave. 


Aeenocne FRANCIS J. 
Concert Violinist 





oma Pens 
eorist and Musicologist 


1250 Jones Street, 
San Francisco, California 





ASDEN, RUTH 
Dramatic Soprano 


OLLYWOOD CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC AND ARTS 


Gladys T. Littell, founder and director 


IEBLING’S (GEORGE) Master Class 

Internationally famous Pianist-Com- 

poser; May Ist to Sept. 1. St. Francis 
Hotel, Hollywood, Cal. 





1658 N. Western Ave., Hollywood, Calif. 





BOWES, MR. and MRS. CHARLES 
Voice—Mise en scene 
446 South Grand View, Los Angeles 





THE CORNISH SCHOOL, INC. 
Drama—Music—Dance 

Nellie C. Cornish, Director 

710 E. Roy, Seattle, Washington 





5402-5408 Hollywood Boulevard 
Mary-V. Holloway, Registrar HO2658 


Master Class of ALBERTO JONAS 
Celebrated Spanish Virtuoso 
= 7 to August 16—Los Angeles, Calif. 
Mgt.: Sherman Hill, 329 Black Bldg, L.A. 


ANTNER pg nee OF SINGING 
Clifford W. Kantner, Director 
ree Studio Apartments, 
Washington 








LOTT, MR. and MRS. CLIFFORD 


Voice and Piano 


Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing, N. Y. 





912 W. 20th St., Los Angeles 
EDMUND J. 


M YER, 
Voice Specialist 
301 So. Coronado St., Los Angeles, Cal. 








Yes. JOHN R. 
Musical Courier Correspondent 
713 Couch Building, Portland, Ore. 


T. EMBER, ROSA 
“Producer of Vocal Artists” 
602 N. Highland Ave., Los Angeles 











SAN FRANCISCO CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


3435 Sacramento St., San Francisco 





THE ELIZABETH SIMPSON PIANO 
STUDIOS 


Coaching of Concert Programs a Spe- 
cialty 
26 O’Farrell St., San Francisco 








SMALLMAN, JOHN 
CONDUCTOR 
SMALLMAN A CAPPELLA CHOIR 
Los Angeles Oratorio Society 
1117 Beaux Arts Studio Bldg. Los Angeles 
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INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL and 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 


Church, Ceneert and School Positions Secured 


MRS. BABCOCK 
Carnegie Hall, New York. Tel. 2634 Circle 


LOUISE SOELBERG 


CONCERTS IN DANCE DESIGN 
The Cornish School Seattle, Wash. 


¢ MARGOLIS cui 


1425 Broadway, Sulte 38, New York City 











“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 


her of 
HAGGERTY-SNELL yocai music 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIO, 1425 Broadway, New York 
Suite 15. Phone: 2634 Pennsylvania 


ROSALIE MILLER 


SOPRANO 
RECITAL — OPERA — pai a 
Teacher cf Singing — Interpretation — 
140 West 58th &t., New York Phone: "Cando vases 





MUSICAL 


EMIL HERRMANN 


RARE VIOLINS 


Bayreutherstr. 30 161 West S7th St. 
BERLIN W. 30 NEW YORK 
Full Guarantee — Expert Appraisin <— 

World Famous Workshops — 
Highest Grade Repair Work Guaranteed — 
Bows — Cases — All Accessories 


COURIER 


JULIUS GOLD 


Theorist and Musicologist 
1250 Jones Street, San Francisco, 


GRACE G. GARDNER 


EUROPE—NEW YORK 
Artist Teacher 
“I i d as s Voice Builder, Volee 
Repairer and Coach.’’ 
Opera, Oratorio, Concert, Diction. Teacher of Lucille 
Studio: Hotel 


California 








Lawrence and many other suceessful singers. 
aa, ky 1, Obie. 





MARK OSTER 


Baritone-Vocal Teacher 
Studios: 1425 Kimball Bidg. Chicago, Ili. 


Burnerdene MASON 


DRAMATIC CONTRALTO 
Concert, Recital and Oratorio 


Management: Wilson Lamb, Metropolitan Bidg., Orange, N. J. 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


WILLIAM J. REDDICK 


TEACHER OF PIANO 
VOCAL COACHING 


319 West 95th St., N. Y. Phone: 10021 River 











Resid 





Mieczslaw Ziolkowski 


Head of Piano Department 
Alabama College, Montevallo, Ala. 





THE OSBORNE, N. Y. C. 
205 West STth Street 


2 KYZER 


Tel. : 


Teacher of VOICE— 
STYLE — DICTION 
Cirele 5436 


SHAFFNER 


Pgs osc 





Soloist 





MISCHAKOFF 
CONCERT VIOLINIST 


Studio: 23 W. 79th St., N. Y. 
Tel Susq. 3549 er Susq. 4500 


R 

U 

T artholomew’s Chureh 

28 East oth St., New — 
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FLORA BELL 


Coloratura Soprano 
Address: Care of Musical Courier, 113 West 57th 
Street, New York City 


RAPHAEL BRONSTEIN 


ee ore STUDIO 
NENT <7 PROF. LEOPOLD AUER 
255 West. ‘90th St. Y.C. _ Tel. Schuyler 0025 
1714 Chestnut St., “Phlia Pa. Tel. Rittenhouse 1981 


HOMER M (0) W E Prins 


Tel. 2165 Endicott 








166 W. 72nd St., New York City. 


John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 
THE SCOTTAGE 
MacDonough, Chen. Co., N. Y. 











COENRAAD V. nos 


ACCOMPANIST—COACHING 
Ruedesheimer Platz 10, Berlin, Germany 


DILLING 


HARPIST 


Met sense] & Jones Studio: 35 W. 51 &., 
Steinway Hall, New York N.Y. Tel. Cirele 1617 


ALBERTO 


BIMBONI 


Conductor and Vecal Teacher 
Member of Faculty 
CortTis INsTITUTS oF Mosio 














19 Boule- 
var 


Phone Manhasset 41 
Montmo- 
rency 


WARFORD | ==: 


4 WEST 40th ST.. NEW YORK CITY 
Tel. Penn. 4897 


mocern 
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SERGEI 


K LIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 


Studio: 205 W. 57th St. 
New York City 
10324 Circle 





ERNEST 


WHITE 


ORGANIST 
St. James Church 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
BOSTON ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY 


ELLA BACKUS-BEHR 


231 West 96th Street, New York 


PHONE 1464 RIVERSIDE 


Philadelphia, Pa. 














BEDUSCHI 


Formerly Leading Tenor in Foremost Theaters of the world 
Voice Placing, Italian Method—Coaching for Opera, 
Oratorio, Concert. Suite 70, Auditorium Bldg., Chicago 


THE MARGARET E. MacCONACHIE 


STUDIOS OF MUSIC 
Volce and Piano Brownsville, 





Texas 


JERDONE BRADFORD 


CONTRALTO 
Formal and Informal Musi: 
Personal Management 237 East 20th St. New York 


ELLEN KINSMAN MANN 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


508 FINE ARTS BLDG., CHICAGO 
Tel. Harrison 2303 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


SOPRANO 


TEACHER OF VOICE 
School of Music 
509 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


K RAF T 


a 
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H Concert - TENOR - Oratorio 
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B 











Columbia 





Associated with Frank La Forge 


14 West 68th St. New York City 





CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 


Organist and Director, The Brick Church and Union 
Theological Seminary 

Director of the School of Sacred Music of Union 
logical Seminary. 


412 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Theo- 


July 26, 


LAZAR S. SAMOILOFF 


Teacher of J. Claussen, 
Claire Dux, Helen Stan- 
ley and many other fa- 
mous singers. 


1930 


Now in 
LOS ANGELES, Calif. 
Studio: 614 South Van Ness Ave. 


Under management of L. E. Behymer, Auditoriam Bldg. 


PANGRAC STUDIOS 


VOICE — PIANO — ORGAN 
THEORETICAL BRANCHES 
415 Central Park West, New York Tel. Academy 2447 


Georgia STARK 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 
1416 Steinway Hall, 113 W. Sfth 8, N. Y¥. 
: I. E. Behymer, Auditorium Blidg., Los Angeles, 


MINTZ 


SOPRANO 
Teacher of Singing 
115 West 7th St., Plainfield, N. J. 
Teleph : Plainfield 9299 


OHN BARNES WELLS, Tenor 


COMPOSER - RECITALIST 
Management: Harriet Steel Pickernell 
119 West 57th Street, New York Circle 4161 


ALICE HACKETT 


In Musical Interpretations for Young People 


Address: Chicago Musical College 
64 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 


FAY FOSTER 


Composer, Vocal and Dramatic Coach 
Dramatic readings to music and costume numbers, 


specialties 
N. Y. City 


ARTHUR M. BURTON 


BARITONE 
Fine Arts Building 


























Chicago 





OTTO LUENING 


2% years executive director Opera Dept. Eastman Schoo! 
Vocal Coach—Theory and Composition 
687 Lexington Avenue, N. Y. Tel.: Plaza 7692 


{ BUTLER = 


PUPILS ACCEPTED 
512 Fine Arts Bullding Chicago, Ill. 


+ HAMILTON MORRIS 


Soprano CONDUCTOR Teacher 
169 Columbia Heights, Brooklyn, N.Y. Tel. 6935 Lafayette 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO PUPILS ACCEPTED 
SHERMAN SQuaRE Stupios: 160 W. 13rd St., New York City 
Tel.: Trafalgar 67¢1 and Endicott 6748 








Soprano 


Concerts 











EDWARD GARRETT 


CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 
Assistant to Alberto Jonfis, Author of the famous 
“Master School = Piano Ping’ ete. 


New York: 
Philadelphia: _ 2126 Walnut &t. (Wednesday) 

ith Windsor 
TeLePHones: Cirele 2916—Locust s18s Dad 23-4464 


:BOWIE STUDIO 


THE ART OF SINGING 


Preparation for Concert, Opera end Church 


Complete 
307 West 19th Bt., New York City Tel.: Susquehanna 1197 


MR. and MRS. 


Henry HowenHHUSS 


Joint Recitals 
Piano and Voice Specialists 
Entire Preparation to Concert Stage 
Special Courses for Teachers 


Studio: a Bene | Bidg., ing W. 67th St. 
ress: 144 E. 150th St. 
Tel. Maat Haven 0363. New York 





Stupios 











Baroness TURK-ROHN 


Vocal Instructor 

Opera — Concert — Oratorie 

1435 Kimball Bidg., Chicago 
Wabash 8907 





JOHN WARREN ERB 


171 West 71st Street 
New York City 
Phone Trafalgar 3110 





HERBERT MUSTARDE 


Metropolitan Opera House Studios 


Ste Dietion 


Voice Specialist 
Teacher of Singing 


1425 Broadway, N. Y. 
Tel: PENN 2634 


TITTA RUFFO 


Viale Tiziano 14, Rome, Italy 
New York "Address: 
c/o Fred’k W. Sperling, 27 Cedar St. 


RICHMOND 


THE HOOSIER BARITONE 
Address care of Wilson Lamb 
Metropolitan Building Orange, 


ESTHER HARRIS 


TEACHER OF MANY PROMINENT PIANISTS 


KIMBALL BUILDING CHICAGO 
MME. 


inuin CROX TON 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 

Croxton Management, Hotel 

Hamilton, West 73d Street, 
New York City 





N. J. 














MARY THOMAS DUFFIELD 
SOPRANO 
CONCERT OPERA RECITAL 
6253 Sheridan Road, Chicago 
Phone: Rogers Park 1237 





DORA BECKER - SHAFFER 


Concert VIOLINIST AND TEACHER— Lacrums RECITALS 
Interviews Thursdays 1— 
610 STEINWAY HALL, NEW. YORK CITY 
Telephone: Circle 8277 


MARGERY MAXWELL 


SOPRANO 
Ravinia Opera Co. 
CHICAGO CIVIC LIGHT OPERA CO. 
Seneca Hotel Chicago, Ill. 


V. COLOMBATI 


Voice PLACEMENT—COACHING 
Teacher of Josephine Lucchese 
Summer Address: Via Venti Settembre 
Sasbensteme del Tronto, Italy. (Prov. Ascoli Piceno) 
ew York Secretary: Ida Greenhouse 
71 West atin" 8t., N. Y. Phone 3813 Bryant 


DANIELL 


M 
A 
4 VOICE BUILDER 
E 


Studio: 











Diaphragmatic Breathing and Voice Placement 
Studios: 131 West 110th St., New York City 


Telephone Monument 0777 


NORMAN J. CAREY 


IRISH-AMERICAN BARITONE 
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Covent Garden Closes 
on a [ragic Note 


Romeo et Juliette and L’Amore dei Tre Re Revived With Mason and 
Ponselle in Chief Roles—Stabile and Norena in Rigoletto— 
English Singers and Others in Season’s Last Recitals. 


Lonpon.— The opera season is closing 
this week, and, unless the rumored scheme 
of an intermediate season by the Covent 
Garden Syndicate’s touring company _be- 
comes a reality, Covent Garden will be 
given over to dancing and other frivolities 
until next spring. 

The features of the last fortnight were 
the revivals of two operas, one French and 
one Italian, namely, Gounod’s Romeo et 
Juliette and Montemezzi’s L’Amore dei Tre 
Re, neither of which has been heard here 
since ante-bellum days. It cannot be said 
that either of them has proved itself in- 
dispensable ; they were, indeed, obviously in- 
tended as “vehicles” for two stars, namely, 
Edith Mason and Rosa Ponselle. Both of 
them acquitted themselves magnificently of 
their tasks, though in each case the pro- 
duction was of the semi-improvised sort for 
which Covent Garden has developed a sort 
of emergency technic. True, two perform- 
ances of an opera in the course of an opera 
season aren't worth more than two or three 
rehearsals—according to the box-office. 

EpirH MAson A YOUTHFUL JULIET 

Edith Mason, though the results of a 
severe indisposition hampered her in the 
opening scene, displayed the full beauty and 
bell-like clearness of her voice in the bal- 
cony scene and the final act; and she evi- 
dently tried with considerable success to 
convey the impression of Juliet’s youth and 
innocence in the quality of her voice as well 
as in her acting. In the later scenes she 
= ked especially youthful and charming, and 

Andre Bourdino, of the Opera Comique, 
a had an equally convincing partner, so 
far as appearance is concerned. 

Bourdino’s voice had more vigor than 
beauty, though in the later scenes he seemed 


to profit from the sweetness of Mason's tone 
quality. An excellent Friar Lawrence was 
introduced to us in the person of Enzio 
Pinza, of Milan, and two Britishers, Francis 
Russell and John Brownlee, carried off a 
splendid duel as Tybalt and Mercutio re- 
spectively. The ensemble in general was 
less splendid; but then—nothing would re- 
deem the banality of this shoddy version. 
PoNnsELLE’s Torrip Friora 

It must be fifteen years since I first heard 
L’Amore dei Tre Re at the Metropolitan 
Opera in New York. It was a beautiful— 
and, considering the libretto—decorous per- 


formance of a richly scored and inoffensive 
work. Since that day the movies and the 
Jeritza school of operatic acting have inter- 
vened, and it was somewhat of a shock to 
find that even so great an artist as Ponselle 
has to move with the times, as it were. 
Her acting left little to the imagination ; in 
polanegrine passion and gyroscopic abandon 
it vied with the most torrid of screen dramas 
to be seen; but fortunately all this did not in 
the least detract from the luscious beauty 
and the multi-colored subtleties of that glori- 
ous voice. Why, one could not help think- 
ing, should such a voice and such art 
be wasted on anything less than Verdi? 

Montemezzi was on hand to share the 
plaudits of the artists, who included Merli as 
Avito, Inghillieri as Manfredo and Autori as 
Archibaldo—all good,—the conductor Bel- 
lezza, and the stage manager Moor. The ab- 
sence of difficult ensembles made for a good 
production all round. 

STABILE AND NorENA IN RIGOLETTO 

Both Ponselle and Edith Mason were heard 
again, in Traviata and Rigoletto respectively, 
both scoring their usual success. Another 
successful Gilda was Eide Norena, the win- 

(Continued on page 17) 





Marguerite d’Alvarez Brings 


Paris Season to a Close 


Rethberg Impresses in Recital—Os-ke-non-ton, Prahl and Other Ameri- 
cans Heard—Szigeti and Maazel Score as Usual. 


Paris.—Paris finished its regular sum- 
mer season some weeks ago. And now the 
late season for the visiting artists has come 
to an end with a recital by that warm- 
hearted, intense and engaging personality, 
Marguerite d’Alvarez. She captivated her 
hearers as usual, particularly with her 
French and Spanish songs, though it would 
be wrong to say that her Italian and Ger- 
man numbers were not equally well sung. 
Her recital was as usual in the Gaveau 
Hall. 

In the 
Elisabeth 
pression 


same hall, a few days earlier, 
Rethberg made a profound im- 
with her beautiful voice and su- 





Gigli’s Martha in Rome 


An opera seldom given in Rome is Flo- 
tow’s Martha, but it was recently sung by 
Gigli at the Teatro Reale in two benefits 
for the Fascisti organization. The Italian 
public had awaited with growing enthusiasm 
and interest the presentation of this work, 
and it proved both an artistic and a finan- 
cial success. 

Speaking of Mr. Gigli’s part in these 
performances, I] Messaggero said: “Gigli, 
who was received with acclamations on his 
appearance, is certainly an incomparable 
Lionel by virtue of his marvelous voice, with 
its extraordinary timbre, spontaneity, its lim- 


Instituto Nazionale-Luce, Rome. 


pidness, its wide range, its combination with 
an unusually artistic nature, and further- 
more, because of its variable accents, which 
permit it to expand from the most delicate 
tones to the most dramatic expressions. On 
every occasion Gigli was the object of en- 
thusiastic acclamations, and after the fa- 
mous aria in the third act the manifestation 
became so excited that it stopped even the 
progress of the action. Among the many 
expressions of approval to the tenor there 
were some who even called him an angel.” 

At the second performance of this same 
work the evening following, Gigli could not 
overlook the insistent demands for the en- 
core of the M’Appari aria. 


GIGLI AS LIONEL (AT RIGHT), 
in the performance of Martha which he sang at the Royal Theater in Rome for the 
benefit of the Fascisti. Next to Mr. Gigli is Mafalda Favero as Martha, then Riccardo 
Stracciari as Plunkett and Rina Agozzino as Nancy. 


perb art. A cabled report of her success 
appeared in these columns shortly after the 
recital. 

Still earlier in the visitors’ season an 
American baritone, George Morgan, proved 
himself to be an artist of a very high order. 
Seldom does a newcomer have such a large 
and enthusiastic audience. George Morgan 
possesses a voice of great range. Will he 
eventually turn towards the tenor end of his 
voice? His upper notes have a tenor ring 
to them, and his lower range is as full and 
rich as a baritone’s. 


Os-KE-NON-TON’S Parts Desut 

Os-ke-non-ton, the Mohawk Indian chief 
and concert baritone, also selected the Gaveau 
Hall for his first Paris recital. His Italian 
arias were acceptably sung, showing sound 
instruction and careful practice. But in the 
native music of his own people he won every 
heart. He was recalled again and again to 
the platform and was compelled to add sev- 
eral extra numbers. The fire song, fol- 
lowed by the ignition of a combustible sub- 
stance by means of a primitive Indian proc- 
ess, made an unusual concert diversion. 
Os-ke-non-ton will surely visit Paris again. 

Victor Prahl chose the Chopin Hall for 
his recital. He had the assistance of that 
charming French pianist, Denyse Molié, who 
played a group of Debussy numbers with 
perfect insight and understanding of the 
composer. She also played the accompani- 
ments for Victor Prahl in his Debussy group. 
In these numbers, as in the other selections 
from various composers, the American bari- 
tone proved himself a most intelligent musi- 
cian who interprets every work in the appro- 
priate style. 

Earlier in the season, during the regular 
Paris season, he sang at one of the concerts 
of the Orchestre Symphonique in the great 
Pleyel Hall, which is immediately above the 
Chopin Hall. Here, as always, the perfect 
diction of the singer was conspicuous. Few 
in the large audience were able to appre- 
ciate Victor Prahl’s perfect English in Men- 
delssohn’s It is Enough, and probably few 
in his recent recitals in America knew that 
Victor Prahl’s French diction is recognized 
for its excellence by the Parisians them- 
selves. 

Several German and Austrian singers of 
more or less renown added to the joys of 
the Paris public during the past season, 
which has been a particularly vocal one. 


New Works 

Among the violinists three names are con- 
spicuous. First came Szigeti, whose recital 
in the Champs Elysees Theater drew a large 
audience of violin enthusiasts to hear a most 
unconventional program. Szigeti, in fact, may 
always be relied upon to find new and un- 
familiar works. The three names of Bartok, 
Szymanowsky and Milhaud suggest unlim- 
ited harmonic waywardness without the 
oddities of a piece by Toch-Grunes. But 
even the most conservative musical public 
could recognize the great artist when Szigeti 
played Bach and Mozart. 

(Continued on page 24) 


Szicet1 Plays 


HENRY HADLEY, 
distinguished American conductor and 
composer, who is on his way to Japan to 
conduct a series of orchestral concerts 
there. He will return in the fall to direct 
the second season’s series of the Man- 
hattan Symphony Orchestra in New 

York. 





Toscanini Opens Bayreuth Festival 
With Tannhduser 

(By special cable) 

BaAyreEUTH, July 22.—The Wagner Festi- 
val at Bayreuth was opened today with a 
memorable performance of Tannhauser, 
conducted by Arturo Toscanini and staged 
by Siegfried Wagner. The great Italian 
conductor received an ovation such as has 
rarely been witnessed here, the capacity au- 
dience clapping and shouting its approval 
almost endlessly. In the cast were: Pilinsky 
as Tannhauser; Maria Miller as Elizabeth; 
Janssen as. Wolfram; Ruth Jost-Arden as 
Venus. General rejoicing was manifested over 
the improvement in the condition of Siegfried 
Wagner, who has been suffering from heart 
trouble. 


Schipa in Recital at the Colon 


The following wire has just been received 


by Evans & Salter from Buenos Aires re- 
garding the first of three Schipa recitals 
scheduled in the Teatro Colon, where the 
famous tenor is fulfilling, in addition to 
these recitals, a contract for twenty perform- 
ances in opera at the same theatre: “The 
first recital here by Tito Schipa was a great 
triumph ; house all sold out ; there were great 
ovations, encores and enthusiasm. The ad- 
vance sale on two more concerts is big. Re- 
citals have never before been given in this 
theatre.” 

Aksarova Triawphe in London 

(By Special Cable) 

Lonpon, July 22.—Valentina Aksarova, in 
the last concert of the season, scored an out 
standing success with a striking program of 
Russian arias and songs. The critics em- 
phasize her glorious voice and perfect style 
and interpretation. SAERCHINGER. 


York 


Smeterlin in New 
November 17 


Jan Smeterlin, Polish pianist of 
pean reputation, will make his first 
York appearance at Carnegie Hall, Novem 
ber 17, and Chicago will hear him Sunday 
afternoon, November 30. In addition to these 
recitals he is booked for a number of ap 
pearances in the East and Middle West 


Euro- 
New 


New Cincinnati Symphony 
A ppointment 


The board of trustees of the 
Symphony Orchestra ‘“ announced the 
appointment of Stuart M. Thompson as man 
ager of the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra 
replacing Roy Hornikel who resigned 


Cincinnati 


Legion of Honor for Argentina 


Paris Argentina has received the French 
Legion of Honor for her artistic attainments 
and charities. This is an honor rarely a 
corded to women artists. De B 


XOGORY 


Roxas Retwalne Soon 
Emilio A. Roxas is scheduled to 
to New York on the S.S. Vulcania 
August 1. He has been teaching in Milan, a 
number of his pupils having accompanied him 
to Europe. 


return 
about 





MUSICAL 


WHO WAS BOBBY JONES’ TEACHER? 


By William A. C. Zerfh 


{In the following article, Mr. Zerffi, him- 
self a teacher of singing, draws attention to 
conditions which, as the musical world 
knows, are only too prevalent in the vocal 
field. His stand cannot fail to be endorsed 
by all who are sincerely interested in the 
profession of teaching, whether of singing 
or any other subject.—Editor.] 


Bobby Jones has scored another triumph 
and it seems to be the consensus that he is 
the world’s most famous golfer. Now I am 
well aware that this is not news to the read- 
ers of the Musica Courter, but there is an 
interesting conclusion to be drawn from the 
fact that Bobby Jones’ teacher does not share 
the glory of his famous pupil. The golfing 
world evidently recognizes that the skill 
which brings a man to the top must be in- 
herent in the man himself, and is not some- 
thing which can be acquired by every Tom, 
Dick, or Harry, who is fortunate enough to 
fall into the hands of a good teacher. 

Consider a like happening in the vocal 
world. All that would be necessary, would 
be for it to become known who the teacher 
of the vocal Bobby Jones was, and hundreds 
would flock to him to be made into successes. 

Now despite any objections which may be 
raised by those who perhaps consider it im- 

proper to compare a game such as golf, 
with the great and noble art of singing; sing- 
ing may justly be called a form of musical 
athletics. No amount of argument can alter 
the fact that the voice is produced by the 
action of muscles, and skill in the handling 
of these muscles is responsible for excellence 
of production. A great singer must have the 
combination of an unusual vocal organ and 
unusual singing ability, and it will be readily 
admitted that this combination is rarely to be 
found. It is this fact which vocal students 
seldom seem to take into consideration, they 
are too ready to believe that they can ride to 
success upon the shoulders of their teacher. 


Not long ago a young tenor came to consult 
me regarding his possibilities as a singer. 
He had been told by a teacher that in six 
months he would be the greatest singer in 
the country, and this was the opinion I was 
asked to confirm. Obviously 1 had to tell 
him that this was utterly impossible and no 
teacher worthy of the name would have said 
such a thing. After my having explained 
to him why such a miracle could not*be ac- 
complished, he left, and I have not seen him 
since. No doubt he went straight back to 
my, shall we say optimistic colleague, and in 
due course will discover that the six months 
have passed, and he is still not the greatest 
singer in the country. 

I have cited this incident as an illustration 
of the unfortunate belief which is prevalent 
among vocal students, and I am sorry to say, 
is encouraged by a certain type of teacher. 
They are inclined to believe that pupils mere- 
ly shine in the reflected glory of their 
teacher, whereas, as a matter of fact, in the 
majority of cases, it is the teacher who en- 
joys the reflection of glory from the pupil. 
It is strange that this naive and childlike 
faith in the almost magical powers of teach- 
ers, is not shared by students in other pro- 
fessions. I think it is generally understood 
by piano students that the mere fact of their 
studying with a famous teacher is not suffi- 
cient to guarantee their becoming great pian- 
ists, unless they have unusual talent. And 
further, I believe I can say without exagger- 
ation that piano teachers are somewhat chary 
of promising greatness to a pupil, unless the 
evidences of talent are so exceptional that 
they cannot be well overlooked. 

In marked contrast to this, vocal students 
who are the possessors of weak, anemic vocal 
organs are continually seeking out those who 
have in some way been associated with a fa- 
mous singer. This association may have 
been of the most transitory nature, they sel- 
dom seek to discover whether the magical 
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powers were transmitted through association 
as secretary, valet, or what not. The fact 
of association is enough, and they fondly 
believe that if they place themselves in this 
person’s hands, they cannot fail to achieve 
success. 

When all is said and done, how many 
really great singers are there in the world? 
If the secret of greatness were the property 
of the teacher, would not the world be flooded 
with great singers? This does not mean 
that a good teacher will not produce good 
singers, but the phenomenally great singer 
is the result of a combination of qualities 
which the ordinary singer does not possess. 
To return to our golfing example, there are 
many good teachers of golf, and there are 
many good golfers, but the truly great in all 
professions are not made by their teachers. 


J. J. Vincent Denies Re- 
Engagements 

J. J. Vincent, general director of the Ger- 
man Grand Opera Company, has asked the 
MusicaAL Courter to correct the statement 
issued by the company’s former press rep- 
resentative that the following artists had 
been re-engaged : sopranos—Isolde von Bern- 
hard, Edna Zahm, Merran Reader, Milo 
Miloradovich, Mari Marshall; contraltos— 
Sonia Sharnova, Mabel Ritch, Maura Can- 
ning, Helena Lanvin, Sheller Fryer; tenors 
—Josef S. Lengyel, Alexander Larsen, Gus- 
tay Werner; baritones—Franz Egenieff, 
Werner Kius; bassos— Dudley Marwick 
and Bennett Challis. 

Mr. Vincent informs the MusIcaL 
Courter that none of these artists has been 
engaged. 


Charles Wagner Corrects Us 


Our proofreader made what he would 
call a typographical error in Charles L. 
Wagner’s Idle Thoughts of a Busy Man- 
ager, which was published last week. He 
called Mr. Wagner’s “underscoring” “under- 
standing,” and since the misunderstanding 


July 26, 1930 
spoiled the joke, the error was regarded 
here as a typographical bone. The import 
of the sentence, as it should be, was that 
Mr. Verbruggen “underscored” and not 
“wnderstood” all the superlatives he used in 
speaking of Clare Clairbert, which is easy 
to understand. 


Evelyn Jeane Married 


Evelyn Jeane was married on June 26 at 
the Church of the Blessed Sacrament in New 
York to Frederick C. Vogel. Miss Jeane, 
a well known soprano, has sung with the 
Manhattan Opera Company with Stracciari, 
the Friends of Music, the Goldman Band 
and recently has been heard in French pro- 
grams over the radio. She has occupied 
prominent church positions for some time 
in this city. 

Mr. Vogel, the son of Mr. and Mrs. H. 
Vogel, is a Yale graduate and is engaged in 
business in New York with his father. The 
young couple recently returned from a 
honeymoon trip through the White Moun- 
tains and will reside in this city. 


Worcester Festival Announcement 


The seventy-first annual Worcester Mu- 
sical Festival will be held in Mechanics Hall 
at Worcester, Mass., September 29 to Octo- 
ber 4. Albert Stoessel will conduct for the 
sixth consecutive year, while the soloists this 
year will be as follows: Ethyl Hayden, Milo 
Miloradovich, Nina Morgana and Louise 
Stallings, sopranos; Nevada Van der Veer, 
contralto; Paul Althouse and Stuart Wil- 
son, tenors; Frederic Baer and Alexander 
Kisselburgh, baritones; Muriel Kerr, pianist, 
and Ruggiero Ricci, violinist. 


Gigli Sings in Florence 
According to cable reports, a memorable 
concert was heard on the evening of July 15 
when Gigli sang another of his Fascisti bene- 
fit concerts in Florence in the Giardino Reale 
soboli. There was unstinted enthusiasm 

when 15,000 persons greeted the tenor. 
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Ravinia Audiences Enjoy Fine 


Performances of Familiar Operas 


Rethberg, Martinelli, Gall, Chamlee, Bori, Johnson, Macbeth, Bour- 
skaya and Other Stars Share Honors. 


Maskep Batt, Juty 12 

Like every other performance heard at 
Ravinia so far this season, the performance 
of The Masked Ball was up to the standard 
of the company. Ravinia, as has been often 
said in these columns, is a unique place in 
that its friendly atmosphere is not to be 
found in any other opera house in the world. 
To that intimacy, we believe, is due the suc- 
cess of opera there. The habitues know one 
another—seeing each other so often through- 
out the season and they may be regarded 
as the Ravinia family of opera goers. In a 
large theater such intimacy cannot exist. 
Then, too, in a large theater the singers are 
far away from the audience and it is due to 
this fact that some of the singers are ap- 
pearing to better advantage at Ravinia than 
when heard at the Metropolitan or Chicago 
Operas. They sing in those two houses as 
well as they do here. Their acting is as 
efficient, but not as effective. Every expres- 
sion, every nuance carries over the footlights. 
In a large frame one has to make big ges- 
tures. Here any facial expression can be 
seen in the first or the last row and this 
helps a singer materially in carrying out his 
point. The contact is constant and the audi- 
ence forms a part of the drama or comedy. 

We have often heard The Masked Ball 
elsewhere, sung by the same artists that ap- 
peared for the first time this season here and 
we always enjoyed their work. We must 
confess, however, that their singing and act- 
ing pleased us far more at the Theater in 
the Woods for the reasons above enumerated. 
Elisabeth Rethberg sang the role of Amelia 
gloriously. It is a part in which she had 
left unforgettable memories here, yet after 
each new hearing, this sterling artist im- 
presses more deeply by the sincerity of her 
art and the elegance and eloquence of her 
singing. Her performance was justly ad- 
mired and rewarded by vociferous plaudits 
throughout the opera. ‘ 

Count Richard had a very fine inter- 
preter in Martinelli, one who poured out 
many golden tones; one whom the_ public 
never tires of hearing. The role of Richard 
may be counted as being among his very 
best. 

Danise won new laurels as Renato. He 
delivered the music superbly and his acting 
was on a par with his singing. : 

A singer who has made big strides in 
her art since last heard here is Julia Claus- 
sen, who made a hit all her own in the 
role of the old gypsy. Her tones were 
round and mellow and in the second act 
she reached dramatic heights that awoke 
the enthusiasm of her hearers. Very fetchy 
and beautifully sung was the Page, as pre- 
sented by the popular Florence Macbeth, 
who has been called by Manager Eckstein 
this year to sing many roles, which under 
her able handling and singing always reach 
stellar positions. 

The balance of the cast was more than 
adequate, especially as Lazzari and D’An- 
gelo were billed as the two conspirators. 


Marour, Jury 13 

On Sunday afternoon, Bastile Day was 
celebrated at Ravinia with a program of 
French music, conducted by_ Eric DeLa- 
marter and played by the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra. A Chorale Frangaise was 
also billed on the same program and con- 
ducted by Charles La Gourgue. Leon 
Rothier sang La Marsellaise. 

In the evening the popular Marouf was 
the attraction, starring anew Mario Cham- 
lee and Yvonne Gall in roles they have 
made their own since Marouf first saw the 
footlights at Ravinia. 

Romeo AND Jutiet, Juty 14 

Romeo and Juliet had another hearing 
with Lucrezia Bori and Edward Johnson 
in the leads. 

Lucta, Jury 15 

The first performance this season of Lucia 
brought forth Florence Macbeth in the title 
role. She had as her vis-a-vis Giovanni Mar- 
tinelli, who found the role of Edgar to his 
liking. There are some people who prefer 
Martinelli in heroic roles but evidently the 
public enjoys him equally in a lighter tenor 
part. The Edgar of Martinelli is dramatic 
and this has its good points, especially in 
the third and fourth acts. Martinelli modu- 
lated his voice so well that at no time did 
he cover that of Florence Macbeth. Her 
singing always has distinction, and histrioni- 
cally she is far in advance of other inter- 
preters of the part. Here is a woman who 
had the intelligence of informing the public 
long before the Mad Scene that Lucia was 
losing her mind. Right after signing the 
marriage certificate her Lucia was unbal- 
anced, the eyes were wide, an ugly look dis- 
figuring the face so much_as to show her 
mental torture, and when Edgar finally re- 
proached his beloved for her infidelity Lucia 


no longer controlled herself. The mind was 
gone, the body was feeble and the poor girl 
collapsed at the feet of her lover. Then 
comes the Mad Scene which is now fully 
understandable. For this and many other rea- 
sons we proclaim Macbeth’s Lucia a little 
gem of stagecraft and our opinion was 
shared by many. 

Mario Basiola appeared as the unkind 
brother of Lucia. His Sir Henry was sung 
with a great deal of tonal resonance, per- 
haps a little too much for our ears. Basiola, 
who has a beautiful voice, often opened all its 
cylinders and roared his abuses on poor 
Lucia. This carried his point and what more 
can be asked. 

Virgilio Lazzari did a great deal with 
the role of Raimondo and Lodovico Olivi- 
ero really starred in the small role of Lord 
Arthur. The orchestra performed well under 
Papi’s baton, which is becoming more and 
more vigorous as the season progresses. 
Please, Mr. Papi, some nuances—a few 
pianissimos, s’il vous plait! 

TALES OF HorFMANN 

The work of a critic here is very easy, as 
it is always more pleasant to praise than to 
condemn. Thus far we have discovered but 
few flaws in the performances given this 
season. We are trying to please some of 
our friends and find fault—also to show our 
knowledge of the scores presented at Ravinia, 
but so far we have nothing but praise for 
the singers, orchestra, chorus, stage manager 
and the conductors. 

The performance of the Tales of Hoffmann 
also may be set down as one of the most 
interesting heard in these surroundings. 
Mario Chamlee sang the role of Hoffmann 
admirably. We want to tone down our re- 
view of this performance, otherwise we could 
use many other superlatives for the manner 
in which Chamlee sang the difficult music. 

Yvonne Gall essayed for the first time the 
dual role of Olympia and Giulietta. Good to 
look at, her Giulietta was also most agree- 
able to the ear, and in the double role the 
French songstress added two more stellar 
parts to her galaxy. 

Ina Bourskaya looked good in the travesty. 
Her Niclause is not new but we enjoy it 
on each appearance. Giuseppe Danise sang 
the role of Dapertutto well, but for some 
unknown reason he dressed the part of the 
captain as though he were a marshal in the 
French army under Napoleon the First. 
Why such a make-up and costume? Daper- 
tutto is supposed to be a Beau Brummel— 
at least that’s the one that Renaud presented 
at the Manhattan and Chicago operas. 

Louis D’Angelo came to the front rank 
among the stars of the evening, the role of 
Coppelius being admirably presented by this 
distinguished member of the company. De- 
sire Defrere is at his best in comic roles, 
thus his Spalanzani was above reproach. 

We have kept for the last Florence Mac- 
beth who appeared as the doll—Olympia. 
She looked the part and her singing left 
nothing to be desired—thus the success of 
the second act really belongs to her. 

Louis Hasselmans conducted a perform- 
ance completely to his credit. 

Faust, Jury 17 

Faust was repeated, but this time Elisa- 
beth Rethberg was Marguerite and Edward 
Johnson Faust. These two artists have been 
heard often in past seasons in these roles and 
it is sufficient to say they scored heavily. 

La Boueme, Jury 18 

The same singers who performed earlier 
in the season were again billed at the repe- 
tition of Boheme, with the exception that the 
role of Mimi was sung by Bori. Director 
Eckstein believes that stellar roles should 
be entrusted to various singers. He told this 
reviewer that some of his patrons liked to 
hear Rethberg in such roles and some in 
others. Some like Mme. Bori in one role, 
others in another. What is said about these 
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two sopranos also applies to the complete 
personnel of Ravinia. Exchange of roles is 
very good. First of all, it stimulates the 
various interpreters to give of their best. 
Then, too, it stimulates the sale of seats. 
The appearance of Bori as Mimi is always 
an attraction. Her Mimi is a little gem. 
CarMEN, JuLy 19 


The week came to an end with the first 
performance of Carmen. Ina Bourskaya was 
in the title role and Giovanni Martinelli was 
Don Jose. Review of this performance is de- 
ferred until next week. Rene Devries. 


Arthur Hackett on Vocal Faculty 
of University of Michigan 
Charles A. Sink, president of the School 
of Music of the University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Mich., announces the appoint- 
ment of Arthur Hackett as professor of voice, 
his duties to begin with the university year in 
September. One of America’s most distin- 
guished singers and teachers, Mr. Hackett al- 
ready is well known in Ann Arbor through 
his appearances at the May Festival and in 

the Choral Union Concert Series. 

Mr. Hackett was born in Maine, but at 
an early age moved with his family to 
Worcester, Mass., where he was educated 
in the public schools and where he began 
his musical education by the study of the 
violin under Michael Riedel. Later it was 
discovered that he possessed an unusual 
tenor voice and he went to Boston to study 
with Arthur J. Hubbard. 

In 1916 he made his debut with the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, and so marked was 
his success that he has since appeared with 
that organization twenty-two times, a unique 
record of reengagements with one orchestra. 
He also has been heard as soloist with the 
New York Philharmonic, the Detroit, Cleve- 
land, St. Louis, Philadelphia, Minneapolis, 
San Francisco and Los Angeles orchestras. 
Other important engagements have included 
six seasons with the Handel and Haydn 
Society of Boston, also appearances with 
other leading singing societies; festival en- 
gagements with such important May festi- 
vals as the Worcester, Ann Arbor, Evanston 
and others, and opera appearances in Paris, 
Washington and Philadelphia. He has made 
extensive tours with Geraldine Farrar, with 
Dame Nellie Melba on her farewell tour of 
the British Isles, and has always been the 
recipient of flattering encomiums from the 
press. In 1924 he went to Europe for sev- 
eral appearances at the Paris Opera and 
became so popular there that he remained 
for almost three years. Mr. Hackett also has 
won distinction as a church soloist, for many 
years having been looked upon as one of the 
leading church tenor soloists in New York 
City, where he has been in constant demand. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hackett, with their three 
year old daughter, will arrive in Ann Arbor 
late in September where they will make their 
permanent home. In addition to his teaching 
duties, Mr. Hackett will continue to fill con- 
cert engagements, being booked to appear 
next season in some of the largest cities, 
such as Boston, New York, Philadelphia and 
Washington. 


Forsyth Compositions Sung at 
Wedding 
A number of compositions by Josephine 
Forsyth (in private life, Mrs. Philip A. 
Myers) were played and sung at the wedding 
of Frances Ann Fuhrman to Dr. Frank 


YEATMAN GRIFFITH, 
who is now conducting his nineteenth 
season of summer vocal master classes 
at his New York studios. The classes are 
now in full swing with a heavily booked 
schedule, This internationally noted vocal 
pedagogue attracts teachers and singers 
from all over the country, as well as 
others from various countries. The 
intensive summer work will continue 
until the last of July. 





Eugene Barton, held at Myers Hearth in 
Ashland, Ohio. Preceding the ceremony, 
the orchestra played Crepuscule, Precious 
Wee One, Barcarolle and Gavotte Arlene. 
These were followed by another composition 
by Miss Forsyth, I’ve Fallen Dear So Deep 
in Love With You, which was sung by 
Clifford Cunard, tenor, who then sang Love 
Triumphant, a new song just written by 
Miss Forsyth and dedicated to the bride. 
Following the ceremony, Mr. Cunard sang 
The Lord’s Prayer, as set to music by 
Miss Forsyth. 


Valeriano Under Wiswell 
Management 


Jean Wiswell announces the management 
of Gil Valeriano, Spanish tenor. Mr. Vale- 
riano has just returned from a series of 
successful recitals in Europe, and will be 
available for engagements in this country 
until January of the coming season. In 
February he again will appear in Europe. 
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Here is Herbert W itherspoon surrounded by forty of the fifty-four vocal students who are attending the six weeks’ course at the distinguished teacher’s master class now in 


progress at the 


Witherspoon studios in Chicago. 


Fourteen states, Canada, 


England, Norway, Australia and China are represented in the student body. Mr. 


Witherspoon says 


that in numbers, voice and talent this is the finest class he has had since he has taught in Chicago. 





Musical News From Chicago 


Dudley Peele Winner in Swift & Co. Song Contest 
and Boguslawski in Two-Piano Recital 


Dudley Peele of Baltimore, Md., has been 
declared the winner out of eighty contestants 
in the tenth annual prize song contest con- 
ducted by the Swift & Company Male Cho- 
rus. Mr. Peele has duplicated the achieve- 
ment of Franz C. Bornschein who has won 
the $100 prize three times since 1921. Mr. 
Peele’s other contributions were judged first 
in 1927 and 1928. 

The competition involved the writing of a 
musical setting for a poem “The Indian 
Serenade” by Shelley. Competitors were re- 
quired to be residents of the United States, 
but did not necessarily have to be citizens 
of this country. It was understood by those 
participating that the prize winning contri- 
bution- would become the property of the 
chorus. Each year the chorus sings the 
prize song at its Orchestra Hall home con- 
cert 

Honorable mention was given to Paul C. 
Tonner, Rensselaer, Ind., and C. W. Dieck- 
man, Decatur, Ga. The judges this year 
were D. A. Clippinger, Dudley Buck and 
Herbert H. Hyde 

AMERICAN CONSERVATORY GRADUATES IN 

DEMAND FOR PosITIONS 

The fact that advanced students and bache- 
lor and master degree graduates of the Amer- 
ican Conservatory are in demand for re- 
sponsible positions in colleges and universi- 
ties is attested by the following partial list 
of students of last year’s classes who have 
accepted or are holding positions for next 
year : 

John Bennett Ham, master of music, 
will continue 


1930, 
as head of the music depart- 
ment in Whittenberg College, Springfield, 
O Jora Lyon—hbachelor of music, 1930, 
has been appointed teacher of voice in Win- 
throp College, Rock Hill, S. C. Elizabeth 
Wilkin, bachelor of music, 1927, has been en- 


Walter Spry Returns—Collins 


Other Notes 


gaged as teacher of voice at Central College, 
Fayette, Mo. Marjorie K. Schobel, bachelor 
of music, 1930, has been made a member of 
the faculty of the school of music of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. All are pupils of 
Karleton Hackett. 

Irving Gingrich, master of music, 1930, 
will teach counterpoint, canon and fugue in 
De Paul University, Chicago. Sister M. 
Adeline Gemoets—master of music, 1930— 
will continue in her present position as Dean 
of Music, Webster College, Webster Groves, 
Mo. Carl A. Lampert, bachelor of music, 
1930, is director of the department of music 
in the University of Kentucky. Helen Wat- 
son, master of music, 1930, who also holds the 
A. B. Degree from Northwestern University, 
will continue to teach theoretical subjects in 
the American Conservatory and theory and 
piano in North Central College, Naperville, 
Ill. All are pupils of Adolf Weidig. 

Lottie Larabee, master of music, 1930, 
pupil of Kurt Wanieck, has joined the faculty 
of Central State Normal School, Lockhaven, 
Pa. 

Gordon Sutherland—bachelor of music, 
1930, pupil of Allen Spencer, has been elected 
a member of the faculty of Grinnell College, 
Grinnell, Ia. 

Mildred White, bachelor of music, 1930, 
pupil of Edoardo Sacerdote will teach voice 
in North Central College, Naperville, Ill. 

Dosha Dowdy, bachelor of music, 1930, has 
accepted a position as teacher of piano in the 
Texas College of Arts and Industries, Kings- 
ville, Tex. 

Melvin Joseph Eness, master of music, 
1930, pupil of Louise Robyn will continue as 
head of the piano faculty in the Illinois 
Woman's College, Jacksonville, Ill. 

Clella Perkins, master of music, 1930, pu- 
pil of Arthur Olaf Andersen, has passed the 


examinations to teach music in Chicago High 
Schools. 

Blanche M. Kelley, master of music, 1930, 
pupil of John T. Read, is head of the voice 
department in the College of the Ozarks, 
Clarksville, Ark. 

Water Spry RETURNS 

Walter Spry has returned to the city from 
Montevallo, Ala., where he was guest teacher 
for six weeks at Alabama College. After a 
few days’ stay in Chicago Mr. and Mrs. 
Spry will take a cottage at McGregor, Ia., 
for the rest of the summer. 

HerMAN Deveres AGAIN WITH WITMARK 

Herman Devries has just renewed his con- 
tract with Witmark & Company, music pub- 
lishers of New York City. This is the 
twenty-fifth year of Mr. Devries’ association 
with the company. His Bonjour Suzon, Si 
J’etais Dieu, La Cloche du Soir have been 
published under their copyright for the last 
quarter century. 

TRUMBULL Pupit GIVES PROGRAM 

Eva Englehart, pianist, artist-pupil of 
Florence Trumbull, was heard in a delightful 
program at the last “At Home” of the season 
at the James Fenelon Walsh’s charming ate- 
lier, 2714 East 76th Street. 

Miss Englehart’s program included num- 
bers by Bach, Beethoven, Chopin, Charles 
Repper and Debussy, all played with a dash, 
brilliancy and surety seldom heard in young- 
er artists. 

Two-PIANo RECITAL 

Edward Collins, well known pianist-com- 
poser, and Moissaye Boguslawski, pianist, 
who have been heard previously this season 
in recitals, were presented by the Chicago 
Musical College in a two-piano recital July 
15 at the Cinema Art Theater. 

Opening with the Sonata in D major by 
Mozart they continued with the Variations 
on an original theme in E flat minor by Sin- 
ding. Then followed two effective numbers, 
Gavotte-Intermezzo and a charming Menuet 
by Louis Victor Saar, which were artistically 
interpreted by the two artists. In closing 


there were Reverie du Soir and Marche Mili- 
taire Francaise by Saint-Saéns. Mr. Col- 
lins displayed an almost flawless technic, 
thorough musicianship, and above all his 
playing was interesting—the kind one enjoys 
hearing. Mr. Boguslawski is also the pos- 
sessor of a big technic and an artist of high 
rank. 

ANDRE SKALSKI-MICHEL WILKOMIRSKI 

On July 17, at the Cinema Art Theater, 
Andre Skalski, pianist, and Michel Wilko- 
mirski, violinist, were heard in a sonata re- 
cital. The program was made up of num- 
bers by three of the greatest composers, often 
termed the “Three Big B’s.” First came the 
sixth sonata for violin and piano by Bach ; 
second, the seventh sonata, in B flat major 
by Beethoven and last but not least the third 
sonata by Brahms. Brahms is undoubtedly 
their favorite as proved by their fine per- 
formance of his music. 

The Allegro movement commanded our 
attention at once; the Adagio was beautifully 
played, fine tonal effects, beautiful phrasing 
and good ensemble—the last two movements 
were no less artistically performed. 

Durno Stupio RECITAL 

Ethel Gibbons, pianist, was presented. by 
her teacher Jeannette Durno at the second 
of the series of six recitals given in the 
Durno Studios on July 18. Miss Gibbons 
gave a well arranged program, including 
numbers by Haydn, Chopin, Brahms, Kreis- 
ler-Rachmaninoff, Rhene-Baton, Debussy 
and Liszt—all played in a manner that re- 
flected much credit not only on herself, but 
upon her teacher as well. R. D. 


New Songs by Paganucci Recorded 


Anthony F. Paganucci recently has had 
several of his songs recorded by prominent 
artists. Tita Ruffo has made a record in 
Italian of Mr. Paganucci’s The Gypsy King. 
The Brunswick Company has issued the 
same number sung in Spanish by Hoyos and 
also Mr. Paganucci’s La Picco Maru, sung 
in Italian by Romito. 
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Chautauqua Music Notes 
Stoessel Opens Symphony Concert Sea- Leadi ng Sopr ano 
son—Ernest Hutcheson Soloist O e a RAVINIA, ILL, 
At the opening perf f the sea- \ ] ) ] ) RANT 
son by the Symphony Orchestra at Chautau- PARIS GRAND OPERA 


qua Institution, Chautauqua, N. Y., there 
was double cause for rejoicing on the part 
of the huge audience. Albert Stoessel was 
back for his ninth season as conductor of 
the orchestra, and Ernest Hutcheson made 
his annual appearance as soloist at this 
concert. 

The first number on the program was the 
Philip James arrangement of Bach’s cho- 
rale-prelude, which was given a magnifi- 
cent performance under Mr. Stoessel’s in- 
spiring direction. The second number was 
the symphony in D minor of Cesar Franck, 
in which the men showed fine balance and 
beauty of tone, following Mr. Stoessel’s lead 
with the utmost care and understanding. 

One of the outstanding attractions of the 
Chautauqua season always is the annual ap- 
pearance of Mr. Hutcheson. This year he 
appeared at the opening concert, playing 
the E flat piano concerto of Franz Liszt, and 
stirring his audience to the most emphatic 
and seemingly endless applause by the clear, 
crisp quality of his tone, his brilliant technic 
and fluent, understanding interpretation. 

The program was brought to a close by a 
splendid reading of the prelude to Wagner’s 
Die Meistersingers. 

BarrerRE Conpucts MATINEE CONCERT 

The first matinee concert by the Sym- 
phony Orchestra this season was conducted 
by Georges Barrere, with Katherine Field, 
soprano, as soloist. The orchestral numbers 
on the program included the overture to Bei- 
lini’s Norma; the Henry VII Suite of Saint- 
Saéns; excerpts from Gounod’s Faust, and 
Ippolitof-Ivanoff’s Procession of the Sardar. 
The orchestra followed Mr. Barrere’s firm, 
decisive leadership with thoroughness and 
fine spirit. Miss Field, making her first solo 
appearance, sang Verdi’s Ernani Involami 
and displayed a voice of remarkable, clear 
range, of lovely coloratura beauty and of 
fine power. The audience showed its pleas- 
ure by recalling her again and again. 


Winifred Christie Wins Praise 
With New Bechstein-Moor Piano 


Winifred Christie, celebrated Scotch pian- 
ist, who will tour America next season to 
introduce the new invention, the Bechstein- 
Moor double keyboard piano, has played this 
piano with many of the leading conductors 
and orchestras in Paris, London, Vienna, 
Berlin and other important cities abroad. 

In the opinion of some of the leading 
authorities on music in Europe, this piano 
is “not only a revolution, but a revelation.” 
Mengelberg said that he considered the first 
appearance of the Bechstein-Moor piano in 
Amsterdam an occasion of great historic 
musical importance, as marking the inception 
of a new era in pianoforte playing. Ernest 
Newman, well-known London critic, wrote 
of the piano as “one of the most astonish- 
ing experiences of my musical life,” as “one 
of the epoch-making inventions of music,” 
while Emil Vuillermoz, well-known Paris 
critic, challenged any one of our finest vir- 
tuosos to perform certain pages of Bach on 
an ordinary piano immediately after Miss 
Christie had played them on the double 
piano. All classical and romantic works, 
as well as those of the modern school, seem 
to sound equally convincing on this new in- 
strument, and its first hearing in America, 
under the skillful fingers of Miss Christie, 
is eagerly anticipated by music lovers here. 


Bytovetzsky Works Added to 
Oberlin Library 


Recently the violin works of Pavel L. 
Bytovetzsky were added to the Reference 
Library of Oberlin College Violin Normal 
Course. These works by Mr. Bytovetzsky 
are now used very extensively by the best 
violin instructors of this country and Can- 
ada. The books are as follows: Graded 
Technics, Book 1. Development of Finger 
Strength; Book 2. Double Stopping ; Book 3. 
Bowing Studies. Specific Violin Exercises, 
designed to give strength and capability to 
the third and fourth fingers. Varied 
rhythms with their stimulative effect upon 
attention, style and control, are emphasized 
throughout the work. 


Paris Concert of Saminsky 
Compositions 

A concert devoted to the works of Lazare 
Saminsky was given in Paris at the Grand 
Salle Gaveau on June 21. A chief feature 
of the program were first Paris performances 
of his arrangements of Armenian, Georgian, 
Spanish-Hebrew, and Jemmenite songs, col- 
lected in Caucasia, Turkey, and Palestine 
when Mr. Saminsky was a member of the 
Baron de Guinsbourg Ethnological Expedi- 
tion. Artists assisting in the presentation 
of the program included Mmes. Raymonde 
Delaunois aiid Marianne de Gonitch, sing- 
ers; Mmes. Dense Molie and Olga de Strou- 
millo, pianists. 


L’OPERA COMIQUE 


“SHE IS ATTRACTIVE, YOUNG, CONFIDENT, AND JUSTLY 
POPULAR. SHE CAN SING IN A FASHION THAT 


PERSUADES THE MULTITUDE.” 


—Chicago Herald and Examiner, July 8, 1930 


MAROUF, June 23, 1930 


“ONE OF THE LOVELIEST OBJECTS ON EARTH, another superb 
singer. A mistake ever to stage the piece unless Yvonne Gall was to 
sing it.”—Chicago Tribune. 


“Never more captivating, her liquid, warm-hued 
soprano sounded lovely.”—Chicago Evening 
. American. 


LOUISE, June 28, 1930 


“A display of talent, a brilliance of voice 

three times their former value. Her 

success was unmistakable.”—C hicago 
Evening American. 


“Her singing of the famous aria was lovely. An outburst of com- 
pelling force. Excellent.”-—Chicago Post. 


“Distinction of voice, distinction of manner, ap- 
. 


pearance of youth, personal charm.”—Chicago 
Tribune. 


“Admirably sung.”—Chicago Herald and 
Examiner. 


“She sang with vocal skill, an 
artistic account.”—Chicago Daily 


News. 


FAUST, July 5, 1930 


“COMPLETELY CAPTIVATED the audience, she did the Jewel song 
in expert manner and youthful spirit.”—Chicago 
Tribune. 


“Alluring manner in the pyrotechnics of the 
Jewel song.”—Chicago Herald and Ex- 


aminer. 


THAIS, July 8, 1930 


“Won complete approval.”—C hi- 
cago Herald and Examiner. 








Photo by Studio Lorette, Paris 


“It is to the presence of Gall that the performance is due—charms of voice and face that would have been an 


extra inspiration to Massenet. Mlle. Gall is goodlooking and knows how to exercise witcheries of entice- 


ment, her lovely voice a sheer delight.”—Chicago Tribune. 


“An entrancing figure. Sang her music with artistic finish.”—-Chicago Daily News. 


“Beautifully sung with Yvonne Gall in the title role.”—Chicago Post. 


Concerts Now Booking September Ist to December 15th, 1930 


Also for Spring and Fall of 1931 
(After closing of Ravinia Opera Company) 


CONCERT MANAGEMENT VERA BULL HULL 
Steinway Building, New York City 


Columbia Records 
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DIANA KASNER 


ACCOMPANIST AND 
ASSISTANT TO WM. a 
470 West Endé Ave, N. Y. ‘Tel. Trafalgar 0154 


TEACHER OF 
SINGING 
STUDIO: 

326A W. 77th St. 
New York 
Telephone Trafalgar 4385 


JOSEFIN 


HARTMAN VOLLMER 


concn AND ACCOMPANIST | 
215 W. "75th St., N.Y.C. ‘ae allo 2377 


TINA PAGGI 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 
care of Musical Covnime, 113 W. 51th 8t., N. Y. 


ANNA EARNSHAW 


SOPRANO 
Mgt: Richard Copley, 10 East 43rd St., New York 


ANNABEL MORRIS BUCHANAN 


Composer of Son 
AN OLD SONG (Carl Fischer) 
A MAY MADRIGAL (Carl Fischer) 
PLACE OF DREAMS (Carl Fischer) 


MAUDE MARION TRACY 


SPECIALIST IN TONB PLACEMENT 
Dorothy Cartier—Lyrie Soprano—Artist-Pupil 
Studio: 939 8th Ave., N. Y. Tel.: 1370 Columbus 


VICTOR ANDOGA 


Announces Summer Opera Class, Master Institute 
of Roerich Museum, 310 Riverside Drive, New York. 
Information—Secretary. Tel.: Clarkson 1717 


CARL BUSCH 


Cantata “The Hunter’s Horn” 
For Baritone, 2 Horns, Woman’s Chorus and Piano 
H. T. FITZSIMONS, Publ., 
509 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Btudio: 
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Address: 




















‘HUNTER 


CONCERT BARITONE 
2 TEACHER OF SINGING 
D 810 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. C. Tel. Circle 0924 


ENRICA CLAY DILLON 


STUDIO of ACTING 
Coaching for Professional Singers— 
pera and Light Spore 
By Appointment: 15 West New a City 
Phones: Susquehanna 1670—Trafalgar 1162 


ELSA LEHMAN 


INTPRPRETER OF CHARAOTERISTIC SONGS OF THE SOUTH 
Mies Lehman’s work is especially adapted for 
Clubs and Social Functions 
Emitiz Sarter Eeclusive Management 
Steinway Hall, New York City Circle 6869 


* ROXAS 


L SINGING PS yy 7 aaa 
Summer Address: 
I c/o Enrico Barbacini, 
Santa Radegonda 10, 
Milan, Italy 











For six years coach to 
Giovanni Martinelli 


Teacher of 
Della Samoiloff 


oO 703 Steinway Hall 
Circle 5161 


EDWIN FRANKO GOLDMAN 


CONDUCTOR THE GOLDMAN BAND 
“A Symphony Orchestra in Brass” 
202 Riverside Drive, New York 





Personal address: 


J. Fred WOLLE 


CONCERT ORGANIST 
Bethlehem - - + = = 





Pennsylvania 
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BACHNER 


VOICE 


World renowned artists who have 
studied with Bachner include 
SIGRID ONEGIN 
HEINRICH SCHLUSNUS 
KARIN BRANZELL 


Berlin, Germany 
Pariserstr. 39. W. 15 


MUSICAL 


Alberto Jonas Teaching in 
California 
A couple of weeks ago the MusIcAL 
Courter published an exceedingly interesting 
article by Alberto Jonas, in which he graph- 
ically described California life, as he saw it 
in the six weeks of his master class in Los 
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rail, Mr. and Mrs. Jonas sailed from New 
York on the new 33,000 ton steamer Virginia, 
via Havana and the Panama Canal. They 
were accompanied by Mr. Jonas’ Philadelphia 
assistant, Elizabeth Hipple, and her family 
(Mr. Jonas once a week conducts a master 
class in Philadelphia) ; also one of his most 
talented pupils, Eugenia Buxton, from Mem- 


ALBERTO JONAS AND MRS. JONAS, 
photographed on the S.S. Virginia, with a party of friends en route to California. 


Angeles last summer, followed by extensive 
travels through Canada. 

This summer the famous author of one of 
the greatest works ever written on piano 
playing, The Master School of Piano Playing 
and Virtuosity, is again conducting a master 
class in Los Angeles. Instead of going by 


phis, Tenn., and her family, and Jessie D. 
Richardson, a former pupil of Mr. Jonas. 
During their short stay in Havana the lead- 
ing newspapers and all the prominent musi- 
cal personalities vied with one another in 
feting the celebrated pianist by publishing his 
picture and giving receptions, etc., for him. 





Homer Mowe Studio Notes 


Louise Crowell, soprano, has been en- 
gaged as soloist at the Central Presbyterian 
Church, Summit, N. J. 

Hazel Brogger Jessen, soprano, made a 
most successful appearance as soloist with 
the Elizabeth Male Choral, of Elizabeth, 
N. J. A press review of the concert said: 
“Mrs. Jessen’s introduction to her audience 
was the Ah Fors e lui from Verdi’s Traviata. 
The young artist’s simplicity of manner, 
the range and beauty of her voice—a rich 
coloratura soprano— and her clear enunciation 
won appreciation and applause. Later in the 
evening Mrs. Jessen sang the loved Caro 
Nome from Verdi’s Rigoletto, again demon- 
strating the delightful appeal of her voice.” 

The Homer Mowe _ Singers, comprising 
a mixed quartet, a girls’ trio and several duet 
combinations, have had great success both 
in their concert and radio appearances. They 
are at present broadcasting regularly over 
Station WOR, Wednesdays at 11.45 A. M. 
They also broadcast over WGBS and WOV. 

Harriette Tyson, contralto, is soloist at 
the Presbyterian Church, and at the Re- 
formed Temple, White Plains, N. Y. 
Helene Ambrose has finished an engagement 
as leading lady with the Morley-Throck- 
morton Players at Hoboken, N. J., and with 
Gertrude Kearney and Martha Milliken 
is playing in Lillian Foster’s new play. 

Irene Gallicez, mezzo-soprano, ‘eo “a 
as soloist with the Perth Amboy, N. J., 
Chorus, singing two groups of songs, includ- 
ing the Hopak by Moussorgsky, The Weaver 
by Pearl Adams, and the Voce di Donna from 
Gioconda. 

The quartet now broadcasting is composed 
of Louise Crowell, soprano, Irene Galliciez, 
mezzo-soprano, Strafford Wentworth, tenor, 
and John Piper, baritone. The trio consists 
of Hazel Brogger Jessen and Ruth Jacob- 
son, sopranos, and Elsie Goldberger, mezzo- 
soprano. 


Madge Daniell Artists’ Success 
Continues 


Ann Pritchard, heading her own act—Anna 
Pritchard and Boys—is receiving excellent 
notices on her voice in every city where she 
plays. She has also been doing some R.K.O. 

radio work. For instance the San Francisco 
Examiner of June 19 said: “Ann Pritchard 
not only does high velocity pirouetting, 
but sings well at the Golden Gate Theater.” 

Helen Arden opened in her act with band 
over R.K.O., playing at Union City, N. J., 
on July 1, in a singing and dancing act. 
On May 30 Frieda Moss, soprano, was 
heard at the Memorial Services at the Uni- 
versity Settlement Camp at Beacon, N. Y. 
Miss Moss also sang on July 4 over WGBS. 

At the Anthony Club for Women, five 
pupils of Madge Daniell gave a musical on 
May 30. Odette Klingmann, Edwina Sievert, 
Helen Arden, Walter Turnbull and Hal 
Hennesey sang solos and as a quartet, 
adding encores. 

Odette Klingmann, soprano, Walter Turn- 
bull, baritone, and Joe Fishman, tenor, have 
been engaged for next year at the High Bridge 
Reformed Church. Muriel McAdie, soprano, 
is the soloist at St. James Episcopal Church, 
Elmhurst, L. I. Miss McAdie is also known 


as Muriel Johns when she sings at clubs, 
she was heard at the banquet given at the 
Hofbrau for the Restaurant Owners, and is 
forging rapidly ahead as a singer, also ap- 
— at many night clubs from week to 
wee 


London Acclaims Frida Leider as 


Greatest Isolde and Briinnhilde 


Frida Leider, who has just scored an out- 
standing success as Dido in the Berlin Stats- 
oper’s revival of Berlioz’ opera, The Trojans, 
is one of the busiest operatic artists in 
Europe, and one whose activity is not by any 
means confined to opera. Not long ago, at 
Queen’s Hall, London, she received a remark- 
able ovation at the final symphony concert 
of the Courtauld-Sargent series, when she 
sang Ah Perfido, the great Fidelio aria 
under the baton of Dr. Malcolm Sargent. 

More recently she sang at a reception 
given in Berlin by Baroness von Pannwitz, 
at which Princess Hermine, the wife of the 
German ex-emperor, was present. Her pro- 
gram included many beautiful Wagner 
numbers. 

At Good Friday’s wonderful Parsifal per- 
formance at the Berlin State Opera Mme. 
Leider sang the Kundry before a crowded 
house. 

At Covent Garden this summer Mme. 
Leider was again the outstanding female 
figure of the German season, her Isolde and 
Briinnhilde, both in Die Walkiire and Gét- 
terdammerung, being adjudged by the crit- 
ics as the greatest impersonations of these 
roles now to be heard. 


Szigeti’s Success Greater Than 
Ever 


Joseph Szigeti has completed a trans- 
European tour which took him as far 
West as London and as far East as Athens, 
Greece. The enthusiasm which greeted 
this eminent artist everywhere exceeded 
anything he has experienced on previous 
tours, and the critics with one accord have 
ceded him the palm for musicianship and 
interpretative power. A sentence from the 
Munich Neueste Nachrichten is _ typical. 
“The way,” says this exacting German critic, 
“in which he reconstructed the A minor son- 
ata of Bach, with its grandiose fugue was a 
violinistic and musical miracle; and the 
greatness of his own and Bach’s art shone 
forth like a flood of light.” 

“His Mozart,” says another German critic 
(Thuringer Allgemeine Zeitung), “is the 
absolute apex of this concert season. It is 
not possible to play Mozart in a more culti- 
vated, spiritualized fashion, more rich in 
human feeling and more true to style. It 
was at once the highest mastery and the 
highest maturity.” 


The Stewarts to Sail Next Spring 


A misstatement was made when the 
MusicaL Courier recently announced that 
following their American wedding trip Mr. 
and Mrs. Oliver Stewart would sail for 
Europe. This trip will not be taken until 
next spring, both Mr. <nd Mrs. Stewart 
remaining in the states this season and de- 
voting their time to concertizing. 
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Address 39 Claremont Avenue, New York 


WINIFRED PLETTS 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 
80 West 82nd Street, New York City 


Estelle LIEBLING 


SOPRANO 
Studio: 145 West 55th St. 
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Famous American 
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New York 





Exclusive Management: 
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Management: 
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SCHOOL of VOICE HYGIENE 


113 West 57th Street—Suite 1409-10 


Scientifically treats DEFECTIVE VOICE 
and SPEECH Disorders 

Stuttering, Stammering, Lisping, Hoarseness, Loss 

of Voice, Vocal debility, etc. 
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EDIT MASON 


Takes London by Storm 


+ 


Edith Mason at her best. Superb singing in Rigoletto.— 
London Daily Telegraph, July 4, 1930. 


Edith Mason’s Juliette. Voice of bell-like clearness.— 
Daily Telegraph, June 27, 1930. 


A fine revival of Marta. Triumph for Miss Mason. 
—Daily Telegraph, June 12, 1930. 


Superb singing.—Daily News Chronicle, 
June 12, 1930. 


Won tremendous applause—Daily 
Mirror, June 12, 1930. 


A new Juliette at Covent Gar- 
den. Miss Edith Mason’s 
opera triumph. — Daily 
Express, June 27, 1930. 


W 


Edith Mason excellent.—London Sketch, June 27, 1930. 


Beautiful lyric singing.—London Times, June 27, 1930. 


Miss Mason’s interpretation of Butterfly cast the beauty 
of tragedy over the whole performance. Her voice is 
clear throughout.—London Times, June 5, 1930. 


Miss Mason’s is the real Butterfly voice, beautiful in its 
soft tones, clear and vibrant in moments of climax.— 


London Morning Post, June 5, 1930. 


A New Madame Butterfly. American Soprano’s 
Success 


Edith Mason, an American soprano, has never sung in 
England before. But last night at Covent Garden she 
made an immediate success.—London News Chronicle, 


June 5, 1930. 


Edith Mason (Juliette) sang extremely well and received 


several calls.—Daily Mirror, June 27, 1930. 


Miss Mason gave a brilliant performance, singing and 
acting with much feeling, and had a great reception. Her 
voice is very pure and of considerable strength. — 


London Daily Mirror, June 5, 1930. 
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MUSICAL 


Internationally Known Cincinnati Conservatory 
of Music Is Gift to Cincinnati 


Bertha Baur, Desiring to Retire From Activities, Turns Over Her School to 
Institute of Fine Arts 


A startling announcement is the one that 
recently was made by Bertha Baur, presi- 
dent and directress of the Cincinnati Con- 
servatory of Music, that she had turned 
over as a gift to the Cincinnati Institute of 
Fine Arts her famous school, the Cincinnati 
Conservatory of Music. Miss Baur stated 
that the reason for her remarkable bene- 
faction was that after a life service to the 
upbuilding of the institution she now wishes 
to retire from its active management, and 
desires to see it perpetuated in its work in 
the field of musical education. In making 
her announcement, Miss Baur stated that 
this gift is the carrying out of the ideals of 
the founder of the institution, also that the 
gift of the conservatory to the city of 
Cincinnati is the fulfillment of a dream that 
she has carried since her thirty-fifth year. 

The school was founded sixty-three years 
ago by Clara Baur, aunt of Bertha Baur. 
In 1867 it was launched with one class 
room and one student. At the age of eighteen 
Bertha Baur joined her aunt in the work at 
the conservatory, and ever since has been 
active there. When in 1912 Clara Baur 
passed away, Bertha Baur became its director. 

Under the enthusiastic leadership of both 
women the institution grew until its fame 
is now world-wide. Students have come from 
China and Japan, from Australia, South 
America, Europe and every state in the 
Union. The prestige of this school grew with 
its size, which was astounding, and again 
and again it had to move into larger quarters, 
until today it is a great modern conservatory 
occupying a ten acre woodland tract on High- 
land Avenue, Mt. Auburn, with the admin- 
istration and classroom building in the old 
Shillito residence, a modern dormitory and 
class room building, the conservatory and 
concert hall building, the South Hall Build- 
ing, the president’s house and the Auburn 
Hall Building. The value of the properties 
is estimated at over $500,000. The student 
body, which began with the humble single 
student, has grown to the 2,000 mark 

Through all the many years of their edu- 
cational and cultural enterprise, Clara and 
Bertha Baur adopted the policy of provid- 
ing free musical training for worthy and 
promising students who were unable to pay 
their way. In the combination of Clara and 
Bertha Baur one found qualities of spiritual- 
ity, high ethical principles, gentility, business 
acumen, high cultural standards and an un- 
selfish aim in the progress of music. Both 
women, thoroughly devoted to their school, 
drew no salary. They merely took from the 
proceeds enough for their moderate needs, 
leaving the remainder for the advancement 
and development of the school. In giving the 
conservatory to the institute, Miss Baur has 
carried out the idealistic principle which has 
always governed her school. 

Ralph A. Taft, trustee to the institute, 
states that three holders of the preferred 
stock in the Conservatory of Music have 
cooperated with Miss” Baur in the plan of 
turning the conservatory over to the insti- 
tute. The Thomas J. Emery Memorial 
Foundation that had held $100,000 of the 
preferred stock presented it as a gift to the 
Institute of Fine Arts. Mrs. Charles P. 
Taft, with $20,000 of the preferred and Mrs. 
Emelie L. Heine, with $15,000, likewise 
made gifts of their stock to the institute, 
which thus comes into possession of the 
entire property of the conservatory. 

Though it is the intention to re-incorpo- 
rate the conservatory as an institution not 
for profit, it will continue to be of impor- 
tance to Cincinnati, not only from a cul- 
tural but also from a business standpoint. 

Many of the noted musical leaders of 
America, soloists and orchestral leaders, as 
well as thousands of music teachers and hun- 
dreds of supervisors of music in schools all 
over the country, are graduates of the Cincin- 
nati Conservatory. It has had many famous 
teachers, among them Eugene Ysaye, Pier 
Adolfo Tirindelli and Theodore Bohlman. 
Dean Frederick Shailer Evans has served 
the school for over forty years and the late 
Corinne Moore Lawson was long associated 
with the school. The present artist fac- 


ulty includes many distinguished musicians 
with national and international reputations— 
Dr. Edgar Stillman Kelley, the composer ; 
Mrs. Kelley, who served as president of the 
National Federation of Music Clubs; Vladi- 
mir Bakaleinikoff, orchestral conductor; 
Dan Beddoe, famed tenor; Marguerite Mel- 
ville Liszniewska, Marcian Thalberg, Karin 
Dayas, Dr. Karol Liszniewski, Mieczyslaw 
Mung, Thomas James Kelly, Jean ten Have, 
Karl Kirksmith, Joseph Elliott, Ary Van 
Leeuwen, Robert Perutz, Julian Pulikow- 
ski, Louis Saverne, Daniel Ericourt, Par- 
vin Titus and many others. 

Miss Baur’s letter to the Cincinnati Art 
Institute in which she made her gift, 
follows : 

“In 1867 my aunt, Clara Baur, organized 
the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music. From 
a small institution it has increased until it 
is now one of the leading music schools of 
the country, located on a tract of approxi- 
mately ten acres, beautifully situated, lying 
between Burnett avenue, Highland avenue 
and Oak Street. 

“I have devoted my entire life to building 
up the institution, and have now reached a 
time when I desire to retire from the active 
management of the conservatory; at the 
same time desiring to see it perpetuated and 
carried on in the best interests of musical 
education and development in Cincinnati. 

“T consider the Cincinnati Institute of 
Fine Arts the best fitted organization to 
carry out this purpose, and I desire, there- 
fore, to tender to the Cincinnati Institute 
of Fine Arts all of the common stock in the 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music Company, 
which owns the institution, and all of the 
property where it is located. 

“I am advised that the preferred stock- 
holders, the Thomas J. Emery Memorial, 
Mrs. Charles P. Taft and Mrs. Emelie L. 
Heine, also desire to present their stock to 
the institute, so that the institution will own 
all of the issued and outstanding stock of 
the company; which will enable it to dis- 
solve the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music 
Company, a corporation for profit, and trans- 
fer all of the property and the Conservatory 
of Music to itself, and continue the institution 
on a purely educational and charitable basis, 
not for profit. 

“This will be carrying out the ideals of 
the founder of the institution, a privilege 
which I am grateful to be able to help 
bring about. 

“This gift of the Conservatory of Music to 
the city of Cincinnati is the fulfillment of a 
dream which I have carried with me since 
my thirty-fifth year; and it is with grateful 
acknowledgment to those who have made it 
possible and with very real happiness to my- 
self that I see this active institution of music 
delivered into such permanent and capable 
hands to function with other artistic activi- 
ties of our great city. 

“The proposed offer is conditioned upon 
the arrangements set forth in a_ separate 
document being transmitted herewith, which 
I trust the institute will see fit to comply 
with. 

“T trust that by this gift the institute will 
be able to carry out under the management 
of some other corporation not for profit in 
which it controls the active management 
either alone or in combination with other 
musical schools, the high ideals and the 
high standing which has made Cincinnati 
famous as a center of musical education. 

“I will appreciate your advising me as 
early as possible whether this offer is ac- 
ceptable to your board. 

“Very sincerely yours, 
(Signed) BertHa Baur. 


Peabody Summer School Opens 


The Summer School of the Peabody Con- 
servatory of Music opened its doors this 
year with one of the largest enrollments in 
its history, with students from twenty-four 
different states registered in all branches of 
music. The Summer School of the Conserva- 
tory cooperates with the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, making it possible for students who 
desire to do so to take supplementary studies 
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at either school. Various activities are given 
in connection with the joint summer schools, 
including a series of public recitals in the 
Concert Hall of the Peabody Conservatory. 
The first of these recitals was given by 
Pasquale Tallarico, pianist, and a member 
of the Peabody faculty, followed by recitals 
presenfing Frank Gittelson, violinist; Louis 
Robert, organist, and J. C. van Hulsteyn, vio- 
linist, and Austin Conradi, pianist. The clos- 
ing recital will be on August 1, when the 
chorus of both schools will give a concert 
conducted by John Denues. 


Georgia Graves Engaged for Opera 


Georgia Graves has been engaged to sing 
leading contralto roles with the Charlotte 
Lund Opera Company next season. She also 
has been reengaged as soloist at the Fourth 
Presbyterian Church, New York. One of 
Miss Graves’ recent radio appearances was 
with a quartet on the General Motors Hour 
over WEAF. The contralto left New York 
on July 14 for Denver, Colo., for a few 
weeks’ vacation. She expects to give several 
concerts in and around Denver. 


Yalkovsky Soloist With 
Philadelphia Orchestra 


Isabelle Yalkovsky will be soloist with 
the Philadelphia Orchestra on July 28 at 
Fairmount Park, Philadelphia. This is her 
fourth appearance with the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra in two years. 


Obituary 


LEOPOLD AUER 


Dr. Leopold Auer, world-famous viclin 
teacher, died on July 15 at the Sanatorium 
Loschwitz, near Dresden, of pneumonia. 
He was eighty-five years old. With him at 
the time of his death was his wife, the for- 
mer Mme. Bogutska-Stein, who for many 
years had been his assistant and accompa- 
nist. 

Leopold Auer was born at Veszprem, Hun- 


Photo by courtesy of J. C, Freeman, | 
Curator of the Wurlitzer Violin Collection 


LEOPOLD AUER 
at the age of fifteen. 


gary, June 7, 1845, the son of a house 
painter. His musical talent manifested itself 
at an early age, but it was not until he was 
twelve years old that his father could afford 
to pay for his instruction. At that age he 
began the study of the violin with Khonetol 
at Budapest; his advanced studies were with 
the famous Dont and Joachim. After five 
years with the latter master he made his 
debut at the Gewandhaus Concerts in Leip- 
zig with tremendous success, and was soon 
counted among the leading violinists of his 
day. Thereafter he appeared with uniform 
success in all the leading music centers of 
Europe. At the conclusion of his concert 
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tour he met Anton Rubinstein, who was then 
director of the Imperial Conservatory of St. 
Petersburg. A close friendship sprang up 
between the two, and in 1869, on Rubinstein’s 
recommendation the twenty-four year old 
Auer was appointed the successor of the 
famous Wieniawski as professor of violin at 
the conservatory. He remained in Russia 
many years and became a Russian subject in 
1883. Among many other honors conferred 
upon him was the title and office of soloist 
to the court of the Czar, a post he held 
through the reigns of Alexander II, Alex- 
ander III and Nicholas II. He founded the 
first important string quartet in Russia with 
the famous cellist, Davidoff and was concert 
director of the Imperial Society of Music 
founded by Rubinstein. 

In 1914 the conservatory closed in conse- 
quence of the outbreak of the war, and Prof. 
Auer spent several months in Scandinavia, 
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giving concerts in Stockholm, Copenhagen, 
Bergen and Christiania. In 1918 he came to 
New York, where he was most cordially re- 
ceived, and soon became the focus of talented 
young violinists who sought instruction from 
him. In 1924, at the age of 79, he gave a 
successful recital in Carnegie Hall, New 
York, and the same year he married Mme. 
Wanda Bogutska-Stein, following a divorce 
from his first wife, Nadine Pelikan, a few 
months before. 

In April, 1925, at Carnegie Hall, Auer’s 
two former pupils, Jascha Heifetz and Ef- 
rem Zimbalist, together with the pianists 
Rachmaninoff, Hofmann and Gabrilowitsch 
gave him a testimonial concert in honor of 
his approaching eightieth birthday. The pro- 
ceeds were $20,000. 

Dr. Auer became an American citizen in 
1926. Up to his departure for Europe this 
summer he was actively engaged teaching 
privately and at the Juilliard Graduate School 
of Music and the Curtis Institute of Music 
in Philadelphia, of which Josef Hofmann is 
director. 

Dr. Auer was universally recognized as 
the greatest violin teacher of his time, his 
fame as a pedagog having been equalled only 
by such teachers as Liszt, Leschetizky, and a 
very few others. Among his famous pupils 
were Heifetz, Elman, Zimbalist, Toscha Sei- 
del, Max Rosen, Eddy Brown, Kathleen 
Parlow, Cecilia Hansen, Isolde Menges, 
Ruth Breton and Sylvia Lent. 


Myra Hess’ Mother Dies 


Myra Hess’ mother died last week at her 
home in London, England, after a lingering 
illness of about a year. The distinguished 
English pianist cancelled her American tour 
last year because of the illness of her mother. 
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E. H. Morris, Witmark’s New 
Director 


As _ already announced, the direction of 
M. Witmark & Son has been taken over 
for the time being by E. H. Morris, who is 
also the general manager of the Music Sales 


E. H. MORRIS 


Corporation and vice-president of the Music 
Publishers Holding Corporation, organiza- 
tion units of Warner Bros. affiliated music 
companies. 

Mr. Morris has already assumed his new 
duties, combining them with his present 
offices. He is the youngest executive in the 
music publishing business and his various 
offices involve responsibilities of tremendous 
importance in the music field. 

His apprenticeship was begun under the 
Warner banner several years ago and pro- 
vided him with a thorough working knowi- 
edge of all phases of the music publishing 
business, particularly the distribution and ex- 
ploitation of saad music. 


Burnet C. ‘Tuthill Resigns as 
Manager of Cincinnati 
Conservatory 


Simultaneously with the announcement 
that the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music 
had been offered to the Cincinnati Insti- 
tute of Fine Arts and accepted by that or- 
ganization, comes the news that Burnet C. 
Tuthill, who has for eight years occupied 
the position of general manager of the 
Conservatory, has tendered his resignation. 

Mr. Tuthill went to Cincinnati from the 
East. During his association with the Con- 
servatory his two greater achievements were 
the founding of the Society for the Publica- 
tion of American Chamber Music and the 
organization of the National Association of 
Schools of Music. For two years he served 
as treasurer of the chamber music organiza- 
tion and was secretary of the Schools Asso- 
ciation. 

It is understood that in August Mr. Tut- 
hill will marry Ruth Wood, formerly of the 
junior faculty of the Conservatory. 


Schmitz to Visit Europe 


E. Robert Schmitz, pianist, who recently 
returned from a tour of the Orient during 
which he played sixty-two recitals in the 
Hawaiian Islands, Japan, China, Indo-China, 
British Malaya, Java, Celebes, Sumatra and 
the Philippine Islands, is now conducting 
his annual summer classes in Denver. In 
September he will sail for Europe, where 
he will be busy with engagements for three 
months. 

He will make two appearances with or- 
chestra in Paris. At one of these he and 
Alexander Tansman will be soloists in the 
first performance of a concerto for two 
pianos which the Polish composer has just 
completed and dedicated to Mr. Schmitz. 
From Paris he will start on a concert tour 
of France, Italy, Austria, Germany and 
Holland. 

Mr. Schmitz will return to the United 
States early in January, and will spend the 
remainder of the season on an American 
tour, which will include several orchestral 
appearances. His remarkable success in the 
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Orient has resulted in a completely booked 
return tour during the 1932-33 season. 


Mme. Cerati Heard Over Radio 
For some months past Marion Kingsbury- 

Cerati, formerly of the Metropolitan Opera 

Company, has been appearing with marked 


13 


success over VEVD and WNYC. Her pro- 
grams with Roland Weber in Ibsen’s Ghosts 
and also in Adventures of Anatol have been 
so well liked that many letters of thanks 
and commendation have been received from 
radio fans. During the summer Mme. 
Cerati is being heard in musical readings 
over these stations. 
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eMUSIC IN THE SCHOOLS aa COLLEGES 


cA Departmental Feature Conducted by Albert Edmund Brown 


Ithaca Schools Put Music on Equal 
Terms With Academic Studies 


By Frank D. Boynton 


universal language of man- 
kind through the ages. It is the common in- 
heritance of all out of the past. It has 
express every human emotion— 
love, hate, nobility, degradation, aspiration, 
discouragement, achievement, defeat. No 
matter what the vernacular, these things are 
felt and understood when expressed in music. 
coming to recognize the fact that 
basal study, this universal medium of 
expression of the ages, must have an increas- 
ingly larger consideration in our school 
programs both vocal and instrumental. 

Progress is being made. Music has passed 
the stage of “fads.” Our public schools and 
colleges are recognizing not only its aesthetic 
and entertaining value but its value for train- 
ing the intelligence, sharpening the hearing, 
improving the taste in other things through 
its power to Carry over. 

Of course, progress depends in large meas- 
ure upon those in control of our schools. 
Music appreciation should be one of the qual- 
ifications for a superintendent of schools and 
for high school principals. They should be- 
lieve in their heart of hearts that the girl 
who can translate Wagner or Chopin is 
equally valuable to society as the girl who 
can translate Cicero and Virgil; and if the 
Latin student is to be educated at public 
expense, then by the same tokens so should 
the music student be 

We are trying, in a measure, to carry out 
this theory in the Ithaca public schools. For 
example, we employ no teacher in kinder- 
garten and first six grades who is unable to 
teach music as well as reading or arithmetic. 
And why. not? It is in the curriculum as 
are the 


Music is the 


power to 


We are 


this 


other two. 

Few superintendents should consent to em- 
ploy a teacher who is unable to teach either 
of the other two. Special teachers, these in- 
terrupters of good work, these upsetters of 
the program, and these hindrances to prog- 
have been entirely eliminated from our 
elementary all time. Under ex- 
pert supervision the class teacher teaches 
her music as well as other things. In the 
fall, classes are formed for novitiates. These 
novitiates are formed into classes and learn 
to do by doing under the observation 
and instruction of the supervisor of music 
Monotones have been Gimnated by teaching 
all children to sing. Farther along, voices 
are carefully tested and pupils placed where 
they belong. Choral clubs, glee clubs, cho- 
ruses are the objectives held up before pupils. 
Children learn to read music as they learn 
to read English. Attention is given to tone 
quality and pitch. Academic teachers are 
not permitted to hold out pupils from re- 
hearsals or from music classes because they 
fail in academic work. To do so is as ab- 
surd as it would be for a history teacher to 
hold out a pupil from mathematics for failure 
in a history 

Instrumenta! 


ress, 


schools for 


close 


class 
music under teachers em 
ployed by the board of education affords op- 
portunity for those musically inclined and 
with instrumental ability [his work begins 
in the lower or primary. grades, and is car- 
ried through the high school on equal terms 
with academic studies. A orches- 
bands make inviting 
sands are uniformed and, in bands and or- 
chestras, major instruments furnished with- 
out expense to the pupil as are scores of 
lins, clarionets, horns, etc., where pupils 
are unable to purchase the instruments. 
Nothing is left to chance or parental whim 
Our teachers of music begin the instruction. 
( bands, orchestras, choral clubs, glee 


series of 


progress 


tras and 
J 


Our 





clubs, and choruses have from the very be- 
ginning Jearned their music as a part of their 
school program; these are not made up of 
privately instructed pupils publicly rehearsed. 
We believe that music seriously taught gives 
courage, determination, and ability to do the 
next job ahead of the pupil. 

So, through the years, over forty, Ithaca 
has been working upon the aesthetic as well 
as the intellectual child. Whether we have 
succeeded by this co-operative plan in rais- 
ing the general level of taste in music, let 
the experts say. Come and see. What we 
think we have done in music twe have begun 
to do with art and in this, also, have made a 


good start. 
* * * 


School Music in Pawtucket 

Superintendent William A. Newell of 
public schools recently explained his new 
arrangement for bettering the musical edu- 
cation of 10,000 pupils. 

Paul E. Wiggin has charge of all the in- 
strumental work in the high school, includ- 
ing the band and the orchestra, and the band 
at the Joseph Jenks Junior High School. 
It is likely that a new band will be started 
at the Samuel Slater Junior High School 
on the West Side next year, Mr. Newell 
said. 

Albert L. Ladd has charge of the super- 
vision and teaching of singing in the fifth 
and sixth grades of the elementary schools. 
Long before the inauguration of the junior 
high system here, Mr. Ladd supervised all 
the music in the public schools. Thousands 
of public school children knew him and 
awaited his coming to their class every week 
to direct the singing and check on the prog- 
ress made by the teacher. Within the past 
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few years, his work was confined principally 
to the high school. And this year, this vet- 
eran of the school force has been working 
with the fifth and sixth grades. 

Ella Wadsworth has charge of the super- 
vision and teaching of singing from the first 
to the fifth grades of all elementary schools. 
Formerly, she supervised the work from the 
first to the sixth grades under the junior 
high system. 

In all the schools, music appreciation is 
emphasized. Hundreds of boys and girls are 
developing along vocal and instrumental lines. 
In addition to the work of these three su- 
pervisors, Miss Miriam Hosmer directs the 
glee and fretted instrument clubs and also 
teaches music appreciation in the senior high. 
Miss O’Brien, assisted by Mary A. Mc- 
Caughey, handles the music work at Slater 
Junior High; Mary A. Demers, assisted by 
Mary Cunningham, directs the music activi- 
ties at Jenks Junior High. Lewis A. Sheafe, 
general science instructor, assists in the 
coaching of the Jenks Band. 

os ¢ 


lowa’s Bel Canto Glee Club in 
Concert 


The Bel Canto Glee Club of Iowa State 
Teachers College, under the direction of Al- 
pha Corinne Mayfield, gave its annual con- 
cert recently. The Bel Cantos have become 
known for its excellent blending of voices, 
balance of parts and almost perfect phrasing 
and attack which has merited much favorable 
criti cism among musicians. 

The program this year took its listeners on 
a journey through seven centuries of musical 
literature opening with an a capella. group 
which included Sumer Is Icumen In, Strike 
It Up, Tabor, and In These Delightful 
Pleasant Groves. 

George Samson, Jr., professor of organ 
at the college, played Fantasia in G minor and 
Small Fugue in G minor by Bach with his 
usual authority and artistry. 

Haydn and Mozart were represented in 
the next group with My Mother Bids Me 
Bind My Hair and the Lullaby. Schubert, 
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Mendelssohn, Schumann and Brahms oc- 
cupied the next group of songs. 

Alta Freeman, professor of piano, inter- 
preted a MacDowell and Saint-Saéns num- 
ber in the next group and displayed her fine 
pianistic ability in this presentation. 

The program closed with two modern 
numbers, My Love Dwelt in a Northern 
Land (Elgar) and The Call (Mark An- 
drews). 

The above program was broadcast over 
WMT, Waterloo, lowa. At this time Alpha 
Mayfield, who has a beautiful lyric soprano 
voice, sang Rejoice Greatly Oh Daughter of 
Zion, from the Messiah. 

*x* * * 


Eastern Music Camp Assured 


The Eastern School Music Camp is as- 
sured and will be ready to open in July, 
1931. Hiram Ricker, who is first vice-presi- 
dent, has in mind many plans for beautify- 
ing this camp and fitting it to the require- 
ments necessary for success. For the pres- 
ent, the girls will be taken care of in a 
two-story building with large porches and 
bath rooms. Supervisors need to study dur- 
ing the summer and room will be provided. 
This camp has been run for one season and 
was a class A girls’ camp. The drinking 
water is spring water. Drainage and all has 
been approved by the State Board of Health. 
There is a beautiful old farm building, over 
100 years old, and it is the plan of Maine 
people to serve fresh vegetables, milk, cream 
and butter from that farm, and the farms 
around. 3eautiful Camp Anagance, with its 
“whispering pines and hemlock,” situated 
ten miles from Waterville on Messlonskee 
Lake, opened wide its spacious doors re- 
cently to greet men from several corners 
of Maine and Massachusetts as the group 
gathered in the interest of the formation 
of the Eastern School Music Camp. This 
group of some seventy people, including offi- 
cers and directors of the Music Camp, lis- 
tened attentively as Hiram Ricker of Po- 
land Springs, chairman of the location com- 
mittee, read a report of the committee, ac- 
cepting Camp Anagance as the site for this 
school of music. 

The seventy found an ideal summer day 
to attend the session and their inspection 
of the camp site was made the more pleas- 
ant. It seems as if the land was formed 
and the buildings conducted expressly for 
just such a purpose as it is now intended. 
An administration building and girls’ lodge 
is already to be found, while boys’ quarters 
and amphitheatre will be built soon. 

The opening of the camp next year will 
be a tribute to Dorothy H. Marden of 
Waterville, Me., director of instrumental 
music in the Waterville public schools and 
executive secretary of the camp committee. 
This camp will be directed in much the same 
manner as the music camp in Michigan, 
which, incidentally, is the only one of its 
kind in the entire world. 
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New Teaching, Material 


(Arthur P. Schmidt Company, Boston and 


New York) 

Bridge of Dreams, a musical play in 
two acts with prologue and epilogue for 
soprano, alto and bass voices. Libretto 
by Douglass Whitehead and Virginia 
Whitehead, music by G. A. Grant-Schaefer. 
Ihe time of performance is approximately 
two hours. 

Hymn to America, with words by Clara 
Endicott Sears and music by Mrs. M. H. 
Gulesian. This is published for women’s 
voices, mixed voices and men’s voices. It 
has a patriotic flavor and contains four 
octavo pages. 

Papoose (Indian Lullaby), by E. 
Aldrich Cobson, arranged as trio for 
women’s voices and for mixed and men’s 
voices. 


NEBRASKA, ORCHESTRA 

under the direction of Kathryn Munn White, which is 

The class meets for fifty minutes five times a week. 
Pupils practice at home every day. 

The instrumental classes in this school furnish 


Nearly 


the material for the bands and orchestras in the high school. 
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Concerning the Tipica Orchestra 
Tour 


President Pascual Ortiz y Rubio of 
Mexico has given his official endorsement to 
the American tour of Juan N. Torreblanca’s 
Tipica Orchestra of Mexico, which will be 
presented in a series of concerts in this 
country during the late fall and early winter 
months. Word of the act of endorsement 
was received by Roland R. Witte, under 
whose management the tour is being made 
early in July and came from President Rubio 
as a voluntary act. 

President Rubio’s recent visit to the United 
States so enthused him, because of the warm 
reception accorded him in the various cities 
in which he stopped, that he has taken more 
than a casual interest in the coming tour 
of the Torreblanca Orchestra, the preferred 
orchestra of the Mexican Government for 
all of its official functions. 

The official endorsement of Mexico’s 
chief executive came shortly after another 
honor was conferred upon Senor Torreblanca 
and his men by a high government official 
whos2 name is withheld at his request. This 
official has become so interested in the concert 
tour of the orchestra that he has presented 
the members of the orchestra with the 
beautiful charro costumes which they will 
wear while in America. It is said in Mexico 
city that the Torreblanca Orchestra has 
never started a tour under more auspicious 
circumstances nor with greater private and 
public enthusiasm than the tour of 1930-31. 

This strong public sentiment coupled with 
the recognition given by President Rubio and 
other officials lend an added significance to the 
name which the president’s secretary, Colonel 
Eduardo Hernandez-Chazarro, applied to the 
orchestra. In commenting upon the tour 
when it was proposed last spring, he said: 
“Senor Torreblanca’s Orchestra will be 
Mexico’s musical representatives in America 
—Mexico’s Ambassadors of Music.” 

In addition to the orchestra, Senor Torre- 
blanca will also present the two favorite 
soloists of Mexico, Maria Romero, the most 
beloved soprano of the country, and Jose de 
Arratia, whose popularity rivals that of the 
heroes of the bull ring. Both are artists of 
the National Theater Opera Company. 

Feature numbers to be presented, in ad- 
dition to these famous artists, will be the 
Mexicanos Charros, celebrated marimba 
players; los Trovadores del Bajio, male 
quartet; and Lupe and Rico, two of Mexico 
City’s favorite dancers who will interpret 
the colorful ranchero dances of the country. 

The Torreblanca Orchestra begins its tour 
in Texas in October and will present con- 
certs as far East as yer 9 possibly taking in 
Washington, D. C., and will appear as far 
West as the Pacific Coast States. 


Katherine Bellamann Presents 
Marjorie Harris in Recital 


One of the most important recitals at 
Katherine Bellamann’s studio in New York 

was the debut of Marjorie Harris, soprano, 
on June 11. The young singer was heard by 
a large audience in a program made up of 
two Mozart airs, two old English songs by 
Bishop, a group of modern German and 
Italian songs, the Musetta Waltz from 
Boheme, an aria from Massenet’s Cendrillon, 
a group of Japanese folk songs (sung in that 
language), and three modern English songs. 

There is no doubt that Miss Harris may 
look forward to an interesting career, pos- 
sessing as she does, youth, a beautiful and 
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well placed voice, sound musicianship, intelli- 
gence and great personal charm. Miss Har- 
ris will give a second recital in November. 


Conservatory of Musical Art 
Pupils in Recital 


On Monday evening, June 23, 1930, the 
129th recital by pupils of the Conservatory 
of Musical Art, of which Miss V. Valken- 
burgh is director, took place in the music 
and art room home-making center, Grand 
Central Palace, before a capacity attendance 
who seemingly enjoyed every moment of the 
program. Those who took part were Eliza- 
beth Kenny, pianist, Edith Jack, vocalist, 
with Miss Ellie Ebeling Smalzel at_ the 
piano, Stanley Bass, violinist, Alice Bass 
Levy at the piano, Ermone Sudbeazian, pian- 
ist, Nellie Cowdrick, vocalist, Ellie Ebeling 
Smalzel at the piano, Edvin Eikenes, pian- 
ist, Hannah Jasner, vocalist, Ellie Ebeling 
Smalzel at the piano, Gertrude Hirsch, pian- 
ist, Joseph Rich, pianist, Arthur Austin, vio- 
linist, Alice Bass Levy at the piano, Fannie 
Thenen, pianist, Hannah Jasner at the piano, 
Doris Trotman, vocalist, Reina Lazar at the 
piano, Alice Bass Levy, pianist, Mischa Poz- 
nanski, violinist, Hannah Jasner at the piano, 
Elsie Schumann, vocalist, Ellie Ebeling 
Smalzel at the piano, Natalie Guerewisch, 
pianist, Selma Berger, vocalist, Reina Lazar 
at the piano, Hannah Jasner, pianist, School 
Orchestra under the direction of Ernest 
Muratori, conductor. All did justice to the 
untiring and conscientious efforts of the 
various teachers. The medal winners of 
Music Week were Doris Trotman, vocalist, 
Mischa Poznanski, violinist, and Hannah 
Jasner, pianist. Raissa Tolenti also winner of 
a gold medal was not able to perform owing 
to a nervous breakdown. Over one hundred 
certificates and diplomas and special awards 
were given, also six loving cups. 

This organization has been established 22 
years in the same building in Harlem and 
has made rapid strides each year. 


Ernest Davis Scoring in Germany 


The first Pyrmont culture week, dedicated 
to America, ended with a recital by the 
American tenor, Ernest Davis, who pre- 
sented a program of songs by Handel, 
Schubert, Brahms, Chopin, Quilter, Watts, 
Branscombe and Verdi. The Pyrmonter 
declared that Mr. Davis is a gifted singer 
with a beautiful voice which he has culti- 
vated to perfection, that the registers are of 
remarkable evenness and the volume over- 
powering, that the flexibility and ease of 
production make it possible for the singer 
to excel both in heroic and in lyric songs. 
In commenting on the various numbers on 
the program, the Anzeiger stated that the 
Handel arias suited the tenor particularly 
well; the four Schubert songs, by no means 
simple ones as regards phrasing, showed the 
singer as a master of the Schubert style and 
of German diction, while the aria from 
Verdi’s Aida was delivered with great elan 
and wonderful high notes. The audience 
responded with thunderous applause. 
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IDLE THOUGHTS OF A BUSY MANAGER 


In my last “Idle Thoughts” you printed 
“Will anyone who wants to run a Civic 
Concert Course just write me and I will 
tell them how.” What I wrote was “Civil” 
Concert Course, so why knock the L out 
of it? I am only interested in Civic Con- 
cert Courses when they are a real civic 
venture. 

+ + * 

Have just returned from another trip 
through the South, Mid-West and West 
Coast, even in the far North Canada, 
and I find all the real live managers 
very hopeful. In Denver the Slack-Ober- 
felder Course is now two-thirds sold 
out. It opens with Clairbert October 16. 
Oberfelder drove me to Colorado Springs 
—75 miles—in 80 minutes. I don’t want to 
meet any manager “more alive” than 
that. 

* * * 

Believe it or not, I clipped this from a 
recent issue of the Chicago Herald Exam- 
iner, in the Movie Notes: “Florence 
Vidor, former screen star and wife of 
Jascha Heifetz, the famous violinist, who 
expects to become a mother in the near 
future.” 

* * * 

In Amarillo, Texas, which will again 
be put on the map by Mary Garden 
November 3, I met May Peterson, the 
charming singer. She is the wife of Col. 
Thompson, Mayor and first citizen of 
Amarillo. A man of unusual voltage. 
He owns a number of the finest hotels 
in Texas. On top of the Amarillo Hotel 
they have a large roof garden and I 
found Miss Peterson a busy and suc- 
cessful gardener and, what is more, she 
is singing better than ever. 

+ . 


While at Lake Louise, Canada, I met 
Mrs. Sharpe, chairman of the Musical 
Association in Providence, R. I. She was 
preparing to start with the Garden (not 
Mary) Club of over 100 members on a 
special train to Seattle. Most people do 
not know that Mrs. Sharpe is “Mary 
Elizabeth” of candy fame, and has a 
beautiful voice. She is one of the really 
sane people trying to do big things for 
and with music in her adopted town. 

x* * 


On September 10, in San Francisco, 
I will launch my new contralto, Luisa 
Silva, with her first American recital. 
She is now in this country and was on 
the air in Los Angeles recently, and 
Maestro Cimini sent me the following let- 
ter: “We were fortunate in securing 
Mme. Silva to sing Azucena in ‘Il Trova- 
tore.’ Not only has Miss Silva a very 
beautiful voice—an unusual contralto—but 
she sang the role with artistic and musi- 
cal taste, and the public was unanimous 
in its appreciation.” Her recital comes 
the day before the opera opens in San 
Francisco and three days before the debut 
of Mme. Clairbert, so you see I will have 
my own little International Music Week. 

While in Los Angeles Merle Armitage 
arranged for me to appear on the air one 
night and introduced me. This is a part 
of what I said: “Somehow I have always 
been envious when I have heard my artist 
friends refer to ‘my radio audience.’ You 
see, I have never had one so I will try 
my best for the next ten minutes to ac- 
quire at least a small one. I have been 
trafficking in temperament for a great 
many years and have found that, at times, 
it is rather dangerous. You are so apt to 
absorb some of the temperamental quali- 
ties. It is just like sleeping under a 
crazy quilt. I had a great chance tonight 
to play prima donna for I was told the 
hour would be 7:30 and then it was 
changed to 10 P. M., but with rare wis- 
dom and marvelous self control, I said: 
‘My duty first to my radio audience.’ I 
do hope Hollywood is listening. For many 
years it has been customary for people to 
think that singers are the only prima 
donnas in the world. You are just as 
liable to find one in your office or your 
home. Babe Ruth is one of our greatest 
prima donnas and Washington has a 
Senate Chamber full of them. If you 
ever produced a play I am sure that you 
will agree with me that the author was 
the greatest prima donna of them all. 
Playwrights, politicians, prima donnas are 
synonymous terms in my estimation. 

“T have always been a great believer in 
astrology, and for years have consulted 
the greatest astrologist of our times, 
Evangeline Adams. Several years ago I 
spent a week-end at her summer home. 
She had placed some pheasant eggs under 
an ordinary hen for hatching. These 
pheasant chicks were making all kinds 
of trouble simply because they would 
not obey their foster mother. This is 
artistic temperament, I told her, liable 
to happen in any barnyard, and later 
bring a prima donna into your home. 
They refused to heed her maternal 
clucks, either because they were imbued 


with the spirit of revolt of this younger 
generation or were just simply too dumb 
to learn chicken talk. Baby pheasants 
marched around through all the brush 
utterly disregarding the frantic concern 
of the mother hen. At night they refused 
to roost. They did nothing orderly, they 
not alone declined but repudiated any 
attempt to make them do otherwise. They 
slept when and where they pleased, act- 
ing like regular actors and singers. Fi- 
nally the old hen stopped scolding and 
began coaxing. She loved them but knew 
not what to do with them. I am glad the 
rooster was not around or he might have 
become suspicious. Have you a pheasant 
in your barnyard, and what are you going 
to do about it? It is temperament, that 
much alive spark, that partakes in many 
natures of genius. As these unusual birds 
grow up, when they disdainfully lift their 
feet from the barnyard soil, the moment 
has come for them to go into the hands 
of a bird fancier—a trainer who knows 
them and their peculiar needs and can ex- 
hibit them. That has always been my 
business. I have dealt with temperament 
in all its phases, managed everything from 
the gorgeous, golden pheasant, Mary 
Garden, to the strutting chanticleer whom 
I will not mention unless you send a 
stamped envelope. It is doubtful if there 
is any aspect of temperament I have not 
encountered. Society is ever pheasant 
hunting and all the regular chicks ad- 
mire these plumaged birds. This marked 
attention, however, often leads them 
astray and they lose their brilliance. 

“We are fortunate in the fact that they 
are not all alike, for “one star differeth 
in glory from another star.” As a musi- 
cal astrologer, scouring the heavens and 
the earth for a new planet, I feel very 
happy in presenting to California for the 
first time my latest “find,” Mme. Clair- 
bert, in my estimation the loveliest voice 
of our time. 

“This is my fifth trip to the coast in 
one year. Some of the New York papers 
have seen fit to have a great deal of 
fun with me about commuting to Cali- 
fornia, and each time feel there must be 
some special reason for the journey. Now, 
my dear coast defenders, is there any- 
thing unusual in people coming to Cali- 
fornia? I ask you. I am sure you will 
all agree with me, and it seems to me 
now that my radio audience is increasing. 

“T met Alma Whitaker the other day on 
my arrival and like all good newspaper 
women she was inquisitive and asked, 
‘What are you doing here?’ I 'fessed up 
immediately, ‘Way back in New York we 
have heard that all Hollywood had gone 
musical. Nearly all our singing teachers 
have gone to the coast and whole families 
are studying, even unto the third genera- 
tion. I am told that some are so preco- 
cious that they are told they can learn in 
twelve lessons.’ I really intended to sing 
for you tonight but I have only had nine 
lessons. I have just read a wonderful 
article by Mme. Frances Alda in a cur- 
rent magazine on Singing and Teachers, 
and she very sensibly advocates that all 
teachers should be licensed. I agree with 
her and would go a step farther. In some 
cases I would suggest even more drastic 
treatment. 

“Since I have arrived here I have sug- 
gested to your wonderful Los Angeles 
Grand Opera Association a new idea for 
next season. I know of no two cities 
in the world that have given such beauti- 
ful opera in such a short space of time as 
Los Angeles and San Francisco. This is 
my suggestion. That we cast an opera 
next season entirely from the new sing- 
ers from Hollywood and the ‘talkies’ and 
give ‘an unusual’ performance. I have 
even gone so far as to offer my services 
as conductor and, confidentially, I promise 
there will be fewer singers at the end 
of the performance than at the beginning. 
a will probably be true of the audience 
also. 

“Years ago Oliver Wendell Holmes 
said, ‘All good Americans, when they 
die, go to Paris.’ Now, I am sure all 
good singing Americans go to Holly- 
wood. Don’t think for one minute that 
I have anything against the ‘talkies.’ 
I know they must be a lot better than 
they sound, and I am sure in time they 
will send back to us all the real lovers 
of the spoken drama. A singing shadow 
will not satisfy permanently. 

“Surely by this time I must have a 
radio audience and if you will all write 
to me—all five of you—I will be very 
glad to answer the letters personally, 
providing you tell me about your own 
temperament—the most violent symptoms, 
and I will try and prescribe. As a Doc- 
tor of Music I am one of the best man- 
agers in the country, and I have a num- 
ber of intimate enemies who would be 
glad to reverse this statement.” 

Crartes L, WAGNER. 
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some Norwegian soprano, who made a most 
convincing figure on the stage. Her crystal- 
line and almost juvenile soprano was in keep- 
ing with her charmingly youthful imperscna- 
tion. Here is a true coloratura voice; and 
the coloratura is expressive and not merely 
technically fluent. She had an ovation after 
Caro Nome and again at the end of each 
act, and next day elicited a most lyrical 
chorus of criticisms from the London press. 

As Rigoletto we had the great pleasure 
of hearing—and seeing—that very accom- 
plished artist, Mariano Stabile, who showed 
us that a fine voice need not militate against 
intelligent acting and the creation of a real 
character. Stabile, whom Toscanini picked 
as the one man in Italy to sing Verdi’s Fal- 
staff, especially distinguished himself this sea- 
son as Iago in the same composer’s Otello. 
He has the true dramatic temperament, be- 
sides the true Italian gift for singing. 

Rigoletto was conducted by Vincenzo Bel- 
lezza and Romeo et Juliette by John Barbi- 
rolli, the young Italo-Englishman who has 
become a regular stand-by of the Covent 
Garden management. 


Eneutsu Sincers Return Home 


The English Singers, who since their 
American success pay only an occasional 
visit to their native heath, have given a 
very successful concert in the Queen’s Hall. 
Their singing of Elizabethan madrigals is 
still the most agreeable part of their reper- 
tory, but they also paid a graceful tribute 
to two contemporaries, Vaughan Williams 
and Gustav Holst. Howard Brockway’s set- 
tings of Appalachian folksongs, however, fell 
on unsympathetic ears. 

A singer as English as any of the “English 
Singers,” Megan Foster, had the support of 
that irresistible pair, Ethel Bartlett and Rae 
Robertson, in a delightful program in which 
a set of folksongs, chiefly of the British 
Isles and America, was, perhaps, the most 
interesting item. Miss Foster has the voice 
and charm of an ingenue, which is most 
fetching in intimate surroundings. 

New Goossens Soncs 

Anne Thursfield, another English soprano, 
but of decidedly cosmopolitan accomplish- 
ments, included some new songs by Eugene 
Goossens among her contribution to a re- 
cent concert of the Twelve o’Clock series. A 
setting of James Joyce’s O Cool Is the 
Valley Now was the most genuinely inspired. 

Despite the glut of Negro  spirituals, 
Marion Kerby and John J. Niles have been 
able to make an impression here with their 
very informal and racey reproductions of the 
real thing, straight from the Stovall Planta- 
tion on the lower Mississippi. Miss Kerby 
is an actress as well as a natural-born musi- 
cian and should share the popularity of such 
Americans as Ruth Draper and Angna 
Enters, both of whom have managed to fill 
theatres during the last month or so. 

An interesting recital at the season’s end 
was that of Antoni Sala, cellist, in conjunc- 
tion with Mrs. Gordon Woodhouse at the 
harpsichord. Bach’s sonata for the two in- 
struments was a worthy rendition of a beau- 
tiful work. Sala left a deep impression and 
London desires to hear more of him. 

Tue Fac-Enp 


All the regular series of concerts have 
now come to an end, except those excellent 
affairs given in the London Museum by the 
generosity of Mr. Ernest Mackower, and the 
halls are left to the tender mercies of stu- 
dents doing credit—or otherwise—to anxious 
professors sitting in the shadowed recesses 
near the door. CESAR SAERCHINGER. 


John Crouch in Hughes Master 
Class Recital 


Edwin Hughes is now conducting his 
fourteenth annual summer master classes for 
pianists at his New York studios. As is his 
usual custom, recitals are given by his artist 
students on Wednesday evenings. The pro- 
grams for this series embraces a wide range 
of piano literature, from Bach to the mod- 
erns, and includes many of the most impor- 
tant and significant works for the instrument. 
For the third recital of the season, on July 
16, the artist was John Crouch, a pianist 
who is well known in the metropolis through 
his appearances at these and other affairs 
as well as in recital at Town Hall. Mr. 
Crouch was heard in a classical program. 
His first group included numbers by Mozart, 
Scarlatti and Bach which were played with 
a dignity and authority that won the enthu- 
siastic approval of the audience. Next came 
Schumann’s sonata in G minor, the many 
beauties of which, especially in the Andante 
movement, he did not fail to bring to light. 
Mr. Crouch’s final programmed group was 
made up of twelve Chopin etudes, played with 
fluency, beautiful tone, and a fine apprecia- 
tion of the music presented. 

When it came to encores, Mr. Crouch 
made his selection from the moderns, listing 
nuinbers by Ravel, Dohnanyi and Debussy, 
in all of which he gave evidence of the same 
fine musicianship which he had displayed 
throughout the program. 
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What are the wild radio waves saying? 
a 

A business man and his opera seat are soon parted. 
———— 

Why not have an American Composer Week ? 
Shaadi caine 

Should music critics be classed among the unem- 

ployed? 


a 


ican 
There are 2,876 kinds of worms, including the paid 
opera applauder. 
———_— 
\ layman is one who buys tickets for concerts— 
a professional is one who doesn’t. 


Carlos Salzedo once said that American coffee and 
American orchestration are about the same. 
. 


John D. Rockefeller might have become much 


richer if he had spent less time playing the cello. 


-— e 


Which reminds us of a chap who calls Schubert’s 
celebrated song the “Oil King.” 


Andrew Carnegie once sang in a choir, but he 
stopped just in time, as his bank account showed 
later. 


Midas complained that everything he touched 
turned to gold. Obviously he never backed a sym- 
phony orchestra or a grand opera company. 

Thirty years ago Maurice Grau, then manager of 
the Metropolitan Opera, announced that for the fol- 
lowing season the novelty at the Metropolitan would 
be “grand opera in English.” It is still a novelty 
there. 

— con 

From a very interesting article on Parisian musi- 
cal life, in the Evening Post, we learn that the musi- 
cal season 1929-30 in the French capital brought 379 
symphony concerts, 260 chamber music concerts, 223 
piano and violin concerts and 116 song recitals. The 
attendance was 7 per cent. higher than during the 
preceding season. Similar statistics of the last New 
York season are not at hand, but it is safe to say 
that here there were not one-third the number of 
chamber music concerts that there were in Paris. 
Which once more emphasizes the fact that the high- 
est form of absolute music is, in this country, still a 
stepchild to the music supporting public. Of course, 
Paris being one of the greatest music centers in 
Europe, is visited by chamber music organizations 
from all parts of the Continent. But America is a 
much larger continent than Europe, and there is no 
reason why there should not be as many chamber 
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music organizations here as over there except the one 
given above, namely that chamber music has by no 
means come into its own in this country. 
SS 

Deems Taylor’s new opera is at last finished after 
long delay. There were times when one wondered 
if it would ever be finished. All sorts of stories 
were circulated, the first, that Mr. Taylor had writ- 
ten a libretto for himself and had written part of the 
music but was dissatisfied with it, the second and 
third that he was setting, or intended to set, Street 
Scene. Finally, he decided upon Peter Ibbetson, and 
was assisted in the writing of the libretto by the 
author, who made a drama of this novel. The opera 
is to be given next season at the Metropolitan with 
Edward Johnson, who also created The King’s 
Henchman, in the title role, and that its premiere is 
looked forward to with interest is to be taken for 


granted. 
a 


From Buenos Aires comes a news item to the 
effect that Chaliapin, who was singing at the Colon 
Opera House, refused to appear if his singing voice 
were broadcast at the musical station. All efforts to 
make him change his decision proved fruitless, and 
the broadcasting of the operas in which he appeared 
was interrupted every time Chaliapin came on to 
sing. Not knowing what Chaliapin’s point of view 
may be in this matter, one must withhold comment. 
One cannot, however, refrain from an attempt to 
imagine what delightful opera the owners of radio 
receiving sets must have had when Chaliapin was in 
the cast. Considering the fact that he sings only the 
leading roles in operas and is on the stage most 
of the time, the broadcasts must have been exceed- 
ingly full of interruptions. 


One may scorn radio programs, and many people 
are only too ready to raise their voices in opposi- 
tion to them, nor can it be denied that the majority 
of the commercial programs broadcast a sort of en- 
tertainment which, though often amusing, is rarely 
artistic. Occasionally, however, radio programs 
worthwhile music, and one of these occasions came 
recently from the Roxy Theater, when Tschaikow- 
sky’s third symphony was played on Sunday after- 
noon. A writer in The World says of the first three 
symphonies of Tschaikowsky: ‘One can understand 
the neglect of the first, but the second and third 
are worth the while of any audience and conductor.” 
To which this editor may add that the first, known 
as Winter Dreams, is also worthwhile, though more 
in the manner of a suite than a symphony. 


With regard to the matter of the boy violinist, his 
guardian and his parents and the various lawyers and 
courts and decrees and inquisitions and all of the rest 
of the business that is just now claiming much space 
in the newspapers, one cannot but wonder if any- 
thing except a wealthy patron will keep this infant 
prodigy off the stage. It will be recalled that after 
Josef Hofmann had proved his ability as a pianist 
in his early youth, he was taken from the stage so as 
to have time to develop. As to whether public per- 
formance in moderation is dangerous to growing tal- 
ent, still remains, in spite of this glorious example, 
and will probably always remain, a problem. There 
is no proof whatever that Hofmann might not have 
succeeded just as well if he had continued playing in 
public during all the years of his growth. Heifetz, 
Elman, Kreisler, Gerardy, and others as far back as 
Rubinstein, Liszt and Mozart played in public as 
wonder children and kept it up uninterruptedly, and 
they succeeded both musically and physically. 

OS 


Many things were to be learned during the recent 
convention of the Advertising Federation of Amer- 
ica. One conclusion that the advertising men have 
come to is that newspapers are the best medium for 
advertising. This statement has been made year 
after year, and statistics prove that it isa fact. From 
one authoritative source the statement was made that 
no merchant who wants to be sure of his profit can 
afford to ignore the advertising columns of the press. 
There are a great many musicians who fully realize 
this and look upon themselves as merchants with 
something to sell. There are, however, unfortunate- 
ly, also a great many musicians who refuse to accept 
any such dictum. They either lack the courage or 
the self-confidence to advertise themselves, or they 
refuse to accept the belief that music teaching or 
concert giving as a business can be treated like any 
other business. : 

When times are hard they naturally are hard for 
the music teacher as much as for anybody else, but 
it is to be noted that those who have firmly estab- 
lished themselves as business organizations (an in- 
dividual may be a business organization) suffer im- 
perceptibly, while those who are less well organized 
have to put up with hardship. 


Judy 26, 
Harmful Noise 


Be it known that there is harmful noise—and 
harmless noise. The harmless kind is that which 
is made by the modernists. They injure no one, 
not even themselves, and in some cases their 
noise-making brings them fame (or infame) if 
not fortune. Perhaps occasionally both. 

But the noise the papers have been talking 
about—stirred up by the Noise Abatement Com- 
mission—is of another sort, and is, according to 
the committee, harmful. It destroys our nerves, 
if not our ears, and is generally detrimental to 
health. Therefore, says the committee, it should 
be abolished. 

So, say some, should modern music, only 
more so. 

You can take your choice—abolish one or the 
other—or perhaps both. 

But will either the one or the other ever be to 
any great extent lessened? Doubtful, to say the 
least of it. Only a day or two ago news came 
from Berlin about a radio loud speaker that 
could be heard twenty miles. How charming! 
If it were to play a sweet passage from Schoen- 
berg it would be more so! 

There was a story by Doyle (or Wells or some 
other horror maker) about invading hosts from 
some distant planet visiting our earth with 
howling sirens that wiped out the nerve of our 
greatest warriors. Which is not so entirely 
imaginative as it seems at first sight. 

These enemies of noise who are investigating 
us—(just another investigation!)—claim that 
something of the sort is happening to us now. 
We are “all on edge” because we have to think 
our thoughts, as we speak our words, above the 
din and disorder of the city. There is never a 
moment of silence. At our meals we listen to 
the radio; at the theater our ears are hammered 
by the properly called “sound-films,” not “mu- 
sic-films,” but “sound films,” and sound it is. 
from the croaking of the actors to the noises of 
nature, all made loud enough to reach the most 
distant seats in auditoriums too large for un- 
amplified vocalization. 

In the streets we have automobiles—which 
might easily be silenced!—street cars, elevated 
trains—which, also, might easily be silenced! 

And what else? It is not any too easy to 
think of anything else. Loud speakers, hand 
organs, street cries, and so on, have been 
silenced. So why not silence the vehicles? That 
is for our government to answer. 

Meantime, would it not be well to get back 
to modern sized orchestras, and give us, once 
again, “sweet music?” 

Will that come? That is for conductors to 
say. That the public actually demands such 
great bursts of noise is to be doubted. The in- 
creasing popularity of the string quartet would 
seem to suggest the contrary; also the full 
growth of the popularity of Brahms. 

The fact is that none of us really like noise, 
not even in the form of great bursts of musical 
sound. We would be glad to have everything 
about us restful, but the powers that be will not 
permit it. It has been decided that the world 
of today craves constant excitement, and so ex- 
citement is provided. Only those who will bury 
themselves out of sight may escape the general 
bombardment. 

But why pick on noise alone? Does this Noise 
Abatement Commission really believe that noise 
wears us down, more than movie thrillers, music 
thrillers, book thrillers, newspaper thrillers, and 
all the rest of the thrillers P Does the commission 
really believe that noise abatement will make 
much of a dent in a problem of so many sides? 

Almost everything one does today is nerve- 
exciting. Think only of crossing a street, of 
riding in an automobile, of fighting the market, 
of watching air stunts, of reading what one must 
read if one reads at all, of listening to the dis- 
cords called modern music. .. . 

It is not a fact, however, that the world grad- 
ually becomes accustomed to all of these evi- 
dences of “progress”? Ten year ago we almost 
had hysterics when modern music was played. 
Today we listen to it without “turning a hair.” 

And this, it would seem, might well be taken 
as a criterion. True, we would like to get rid 
of it all and enjoy the quiet of the country. Or 
would we? It is, to say the least of it, doubtful. 
People forced to live in the country find it too 
quiet and long for the city ... and a program 
maker who gives his audiences only classic mu- 
sic soon hears requests for modernisms. 

The world do move! 


1930 
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Variation S 
By the Editor-in-Chief 


Paris, July 14, 1930. 

Paris en féte. It is Bastille Day. And a pity, 
too, that the Bastille was ever destroyed, for I would 
like to have procured lettres de cachet against the 
unspeakable miscreant who stole my copy of Mata 
Hari while I was asleep on the train between Cher- 
bourg and Paris; and against the hotel waiter here 
who brought me a bottle of Perier water when I 
had distinctly ordered Evian. 

“Ah, monsieur, but the bottle is opened, and I 
cannot take it back.” 

“Then drink it yourself, with my compliments.” 

“That is against the rules of the hotel.” 

“All right, throw the bottle out of the window and 
I hope that it hits an opera composer.” 

“Monsieur is a humorist.” 

“No, a music critic.” 

I brought my own punishment upon my head with 
that remark. The waiter explained that his brother 
is a tenor who sings minor roles at the Grand Opéra, 
and, for a commission, of course, as it would be 
strictly a business matter, could I use my influence 
to get the artist an engagement at the Metropolitan 
where a singer is paid in proportion to real merit, 
and the vocal brother possesses merit extraordinaire, 
and would be glad to come and sing for me, and 
Gustav Charpentier had heard him, and did I know 
the Flower Song from Carmen, and the brother is 
a better singer than an old man like Caruso” 

I interrupted to remark that Caruso was dead, 
whereupon the enthusiast burst out with: “Good; 
then my brother can become his successor in 
America.” 

eRe 

It is strange how viewpoints differ on musical 
questions which seem to bear no argument. ‘That 
mixture of lofty, spiritual, mystic, visionary, pas- 
sionate, and intellectual elements which Busoni knew 
how to combine in so unique a manner,” writes a 
Frankfurt critic of that same music which to many 
other persons is among the dullest, most uninspired, 
and uninteresting in the entire repertoire of music. 
One regrets the fine musical workmanship Busoni 
bestowed upon those valueless ideas which he had to 
use for material, as no better ones came to him. 

eRe 

The little orchestra, the garden restaurant, and the 
solicitous personal attention of M. Benoist, the 
manager, continue to gladden the hearts of Ameri- 
can visitors at the ancient Hotel Chatham, in spite 
of the glittering new caravansaries in the Etoile 
section of town. 

eRe 

Over in Latin Quarter, there are now more 
American bars than French cafés. 

eRe 

“Ezra Pound, the poet, when he is not writing his 
mystifying lines, spends his time playing tennis and 
dancing,” a Quartier resident reports, and adds: 
“T call that true nationalism in an American poet.” 

ene 

Berthold Neuer, of the American Piano Co., flew 
from Berlin to Vienna. Asked how he liked the trip 
he said: “It was one-third illness, one-third pleas- 
ure, and one-third reading and sleeping.” Neuer 
visited Richard Strauss at Garmisch and is due to 
rejoin Mrs. Neuer and their daughter, Mrs. Hollister 
Noble, at Paris, middle of July. 

nee 

In the preface of The Return of the Hero, by 
Darrell Figgis, there is a lament over the disappear- 
ance of “descriptive” writing in the modern novels, 
the passages meant being descriptions of sunrise, of 
the clouds, of a seascape, of an object seen, an emo- 
tion felt, or a thought pondered. “Purple passages,” 
they are now called by the present day authors who 
cannot write them. Descriptions of that kind, says 
the prefacist, used to identify a writer and stamp 
him with an idiom of his own. “The passages I 
refer to are to a great extent analogous to the 
cadenza as used by most fine musicians. In this lat- 
ter case the cadenza proves nothing musically, except 
(and ’tis a large exception) the musicianship of the 
composer and executant: so with those descriptive 
passages for the writer: they do not aid or abet his 
narrative: they only prove his writership.” 

The comparison is a good one as far as it goes, 
except that the ancient cadenza now is as obsolete as 
the descriptive passages in the latest novels. Which 
fine musicians (or any other kind) compose and use 
cadenzas nowadays? Only a few of the old con- 


certos trot out cadenzas and they usually are the 
work of the composers. As a matter of fact, a 
cadenza is an intolerable bore and listeners usually 
wish that the performer would get through with it 
and go on to the regular progress of the work. 
“Descriptive” passages in books affect modern read- 
ers very much the same way. Cadenzas may come 
back when the crinoline shall return. 
ene 

Irving Schwerke, able music critic of the Paris 
Chicago Tribune, has calculated that there were 336 
fewer musical performances here last season than in 
1928-29. Appended are his painstaking tables and 
their compiler’s comments : 


The season just ended, as compared with the preceding, 
fell off by 336 performances. I, for one, wish it had fallen 
off more; for of the 2,616 musical seances that have taken 
place in Paris between October 1, 1929, and June 30, 1930, 
not more than five hundred—if that many—were worth the 


trouble. Here, then, are the figures: 
1928-1929 1929-1930 


Operas and operettas 

Symphony orchestra concerts ... 
Piano recitals 

Song recitals 

oo eS ee 
Violoncello, harp, organ, etc. .. 
Chamber-music concerts 

ee ares er 


Joint recitals, dance, misc. ..... 494 


Totals 


The item “Operas and operettas” includes the Paris Opéra- 
Comique, Trianon Lyrique, Gaité Lyrique, Russian Opera 
and the performances of opera given in the Théatre Pigalle. 
The item “Joint recitals, Dance,” also includes jazz, charity, 
guitar, mandolin, saxophonic, lute and viola recitals, and 
Russian ballets. “Symphony orchestra concerts” include con- 
certs by the Colonne, Pasdeloup, Conservatory, Lamoureux, 
Symphonique de Paris, Straram, Dubruille, Poulet, Siohan, 
Concerts Symphonique, Gaillard Orchestras and the follow- 
ing visiting orchestras: New York Philharmonic, Vienna 
Philharmonic, Concertgebouw and Berlin Philharmonic. 


emer 
The show this summer at the Folies Bergere, Un 
Coup de Folie, is better than usual, an effective salad 
of song and wit, with the customary French undress- 
ing. 
ere 
Ce Soir Ou Jamais, is the excellent if suggestive 
name of the latest Offenthal perfume. 
eee 


The Hotel Crillon numbers Mrs. Fortune Gallo 
among its guests, who plans to leave shortly for a 
fortnight at the Lido, Italy. 

eRe 


Paul Reimers was here en passant, and now is in 
Baden Baden where the residents and summer so- 
journers are to have a chance to enjoy his art. 

eRe 


Herbert F. Peyser is in Berlin, where he has 
rented an apartment which he intends to occupy per- 
manently. 

ners 

American music schools might well take a leaf out 
of the book of the London Royal Academy of Music, 
whose students are to present Wagner’s The Val- 
kyrie, in English, at the New Scala Theater, London, 
July 16 and 18. 

nrme 


Clement Vautel, columnist of the Paris Journal, 
points out the crowded state of the musical profes- 
sion, and suggests as a remedy that when intending 
students go to the Conservatoire to enroll after the 
current vacation, they be greeted with this huge sign 
on the front door: “Closed on Account of Over- 
production.” 

a 

Lucille Chalfonte, American soprano, is a dweller 
in Montmartre, at 36 Avenue Junot, where her com- 
patriots find open house every afternoon at” five 
o’clock, for the discussion of art and the topics of 
the day, and for the legal consumption of cocktails. 

ene 


At the tenth anniversary dinner of the American 
Conservatory in Fontainebleau, the guests of honor 
included Mr. and Mrs. Walter Damrosch, Mr. and 
Mrs. H. H. Flagler, Eva Gautier, and Isadore 
Philippe. 


nme 
The hearts of many European singers are beating 
high. Messrs. Gatti-Casazza, Ziegler, and Bodanzky, 
all on this side of the ocean at present, must at least 
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make a pretense at hearing some of the vocalists 
camping on the doormats of the trio. 
ere 
A number of bands from American universities 
are filling vacation engagements at various resorts 
in France, Switzerland, Germany, Tyrol, and other 
points picturesque. Dartmouth, Columbia, Harvard, 
California, Florida, Cornell, are among the institu- 
tions whose young musicians are having profitable 
and pleasurable days abroad this summer. 
ere 
Paderewski is expected in Paris this week. The 
Fox Movietone representative, Bill O’Brien, has ar- 
ranged to present the pianist in a picture and short 
talk for immediate American showing. 
eRe 
O’Brien is a character hereabouts, with his typical 
American viewpoint and comments. He aliudes to 
the sidewalk cafés as “the Frenchman’s front par- 
lor,” and adds: “If you’d amplify the sidewalk tables 
and chairs with a couch and a bureau, the French- 
man would move right in.” 
eRe 
The inimitable Lew Hauser, always provided with 
new stories, was seen at the Ritz Bar, his daily ren- 
dezvous at noon. He is there so much that the Paris 
3oulevardier, the chatty weekly, alluded to him not 
long ago as “The Little Brother to the Ritz.” Lew’s 
latest anecdote concerns the New York publisher of 
popular music, whom a friend took to the Paris 
Opéra. Wagner’s “Meistersinger” was being given, 
and after listening for half an act or so, the guest 
said to his host: “Say, this guy Wagner is all right. 
Did he do his own orchestrations ?” 
eRe 
Tristan Bernard, well known Parisian playwright, 
is noted also for the sharpness of his tongue. A 
few evenings ago, Z., always much dishevelled, un- 
kempt, and generally untidy, walked into the Sport- 
ing Club, and Bernard eyed him with withering dis- 
tain. 
“Tell me, Z.,” he asked, “do you ever take a bath?” 
“You are insulting,” replied the messy one; “I 
have three salles-des-bains in my home and I bathe 
every morning.” 
“Then, pray,” drawled Bernard, “why don’t you 
change the water sometime ?” 
eRe 
Charles Hackett, the tenor, has returned here from 
Nice, to meet his two children, just arrived from 
America. 
eRe 
Batti Bernardi, a San Francisco tenor, made his 
first appearance on July 5 as a regular member of 
the Opera Comique. He sang the role of Pinkerton 
in Madame Butterfly. 
ne 
Granichstaeden, gifted comic opera composer who 
had not been heard from for some time, emerged 
from the shadows recently with a new work, 
Reklame, which enjoyed a successful premiere early 
in July at Carlsbad. The plot deals with an “ad- 
vertising king,” a Chicago millionaire, and an Italian 
prima donna. 
eRe, 
Efrem Zimbalist, Orient bound, arrived at Naples 
last week on the Conte Grande. 
eR ® 
Louis Schneider, music critic of the Paris New 
York Herald, declares that lyric drama is doomed 
unless some new composer of genius arises and de- 
votes himself to the moribund form. This dooming 
of opera now is one of the most popular musical 
sports. 
eRe 
A charming and touching celebration has just 
been held, arranged by the Société des Amis de 
George Sand, in collaboration with Mme. Aurore 
Lauth Sand, granddaughter of the famous authoress, 
The fete took on the character of a day in 1837 
when famous writers, painters and musicians lived 
and worked at Nohant, among them, Liszt, Pauline 
Viardot, Chopin, and Sand. The recent observance 
included visits to the chateau and park of the his- 
toric Sand estate; a reception held by Mme. Aurore 
Sand, in the salon of Nohant just as it was in 1837; 
a film representation of a George Sand story; a 
recital of Chopin pieces played by Pierre Blois on 
the piano at which the master composed them; and 
the singing by Mme. Marguerite Herleroy of Polish 
songs and a melody written by Chopin on a poem 
by George Sand, recently found among some unpub- 
lished papers. A large party of invited visitors 
motored from Paris to Nohant for the celebration 
which wound up with a dinner and dancing under 
the elms, followed by local peasant dancing and music 
for the benefit of the guests. The return to Paris 
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next day was enlivened with a stop and luncheon 

at Barbizon, home of so many great painters of the 

past. The whole affair represented a delightful sou- 

venir of the departed days of romanticism in art. 
nme 


$y the way, do not fail to read the George Sand 
letters, now available in English translation. They 
will give you a convincing picture of a remarkably 
intellectual and generally gifted woman, many years 
ahead of her time, and not at all the society author- 
ess and deadly vampire whom uninformed tradition 
has so long pictured merely as the emotional and 
physical destroyer of De Musset and Chopin. 

a 

Gladys Axman, the soprano, is spending the month 
of July at the Lido, in Italy, and will go to Bay- 
reuth in August. She says that nothing could make 
her miss the Toscanini performances of Tristan 
there. 

ene 

Rudolph Ganz is in Paris for a few days prior to 

visiting his native Switzerland. 
Le 

Cecile Sorel, the famous actress, is married to the 
Count de Ségour, who is thirty-five, while his wife 
is fifty-eight. Ségur also is the name of a telephone 
central in Paris. There are certain jokesters who 
never tire of calling up the couple’s home, and ask- 
ing: “Is this Segur, 35-58?” 

ey Fr 

Finis, because this typewriter and its owner must 

catch the Nord Express for Berlin in just one hour. 
LEONARD LIEBLING. 

THE PASSING OF LEOPOLD AUER 

The musical world was deeply grieved to learn 
of the death of Dr. Leopold Auer on July 15. At 
one time one of the outstanding violinists of the 
world and in his later years the teacher of quite a 
number of the world’s greatest violinists of today, 
Auer held a unique position in the world of tone. 

Since Leschetizky, the monarch among piano peda- 
gogues, who produced Paderewski, Gabrilowitsch, 
Schnabel, Slivinski, Mark Hambourg, Bloomfield- 
Zeisler, Katharine Leginska and other 
great pianists, there has been no instrumental teacher 
who has approached the results achieved by Leopold 
\uer. Heifetz, Elman, Zimbalist, Milstein, Seidel, 
Rosen, Kathleen Parlow, Cecilia Hansen, Sylvia 
Lent—what a galaxy! 

It has been said, and with some measure of rea- 
son, that such gifted pupils would have progressed 
just as far under any really first class teacher. But 
those that hold such an opinion have not gone below 
the surface in the matter. It is not sufficient that 
a teacher be able to elucidate the principles of cor- 
rect bowing, finger work, tone production and musi- 
cal taste. He must have a personality and a knack 
of handling his pupils which will bring out the best 
that is in them; and he must have the power of 
observation and the knowledge of human nature to 
be able to determine the psychical needs of each 
individual pupil. No two are the same, and they 
all have to be handled differently. Such teachers 
were Liszt, Leschetizky and Auer. They were not 
merely instructors. They fathered their pupils, in- 
spired them, comforted them in discouragement and 
never allowed the flame of ambition to flicker. Their 
charges flourished in the radiance of their own warm, 
artistic personalities just as a flower thrives in the 


Goodson, 


sun. 

rhere is very little similarity between the styles 
of Heifetz, Elman and Zimbalist, except possibly in 
the actual handling of the instrument. There one 
can discern the uniform influence of the master 
craftsman, Auer, to a considerable extent. But 
while they were all subjected to the same rigorous 
“daily dozens,” or rather “hundreds,” the sagacious 
master discerned and understood the musical trend 
of each one and allowed it to develop along the lines 
that nature had laid down for him. The result 
need not be dwelt upon. The whole world has 
admired it and been delighted with it. 

Now that the great master has passed away there 
will be felt the want of a worthy successor to him. 
That he will eventually appear is vouched for by 
the world’s history. Nobody was ever so great that 
he could not be replaced. But whatever the future 
may bring Leopold Auer’s name is indelibly inscribed 
on the tablet of the immortals. His work in the 
cause of the art of tone will never be forgotten, and 
his legacy to the violin world is priceless. 

Requiescat in Pace! 


~ 
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COATES SURPRISED THEM 
Reputation is a curious thing, and most amusing 
is the reputation the English have in continental 
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Europe of being a race of athletes. Such was the 
preconceived notion of Italy’s musical public before 
the arrival of Albert Coates some years ago to direct 
two concerts of La Scala Orchestra in Milan. They 
expected him to conduct like a tennis champion, a 
genial golf player, a good, cheerful sportsman, and 
the critics seemed surprised that he did not hand out 
Brahins and Wagner with a sort of athletic accom- 
paniment. The funniest thing of all is the remark 
of one critic, that the public “forgot it was not an 
Italian maestro who was conducting, and burst out in 
warm and sincere applause’”—which can only mean 
that the Italians would not consciously applaud any 
but an Italian director. America goes too far in 
the opposite direction and might well borrow a little 
of Italy’s chauvinism. 

Sees Se 


VIRTUOSI 

The versatile and well-informed Daniel Gregory 
Mason has an article in a recent issue of the Ameri- 
can Mercury in which he discusses Radio and the 
Virtuoso. He praises lavishly the “admirable qual- 
ity, balance and sonority” of certain broadcasting 
orchestras, and then goes on to consider what has 
happened to the virtuoso and to the average musi- 
cian, orchestra player, teacher and so on as a result 
of the mechanization of our age. 

Mr. Mason refers to articles by Olin Downes in 
the New York Times, by T. R. Ybarra in the New 
York Times Magazine, and of Jeanette Eaton in 
Harper’s Magazine. He also quotes from Basil 
Maine, a London critic. 

Mr. Mason himself wonders if the effect of radio 
on the virtuoso is an unmixed evil, or is due entirely 
or even primarily to the development of mechanical 
devices? He traces the rise of the virtuoso from 
early times, and mentions the excesses of hero wor- 
ship with which historians are familiar. He then 
says that the radio tends to eliminate a large group 
of the merely mediocre, people who have no vocation 
for music save for the notoriety it may give. He 
comments upon the appearance of virtuosi, conduc- 
tors and others who must appear in public, and thinks 
perhaps they are best heard but not seen. 

This article is too long to paraphrase, but should 
be read by music lovers. Toward the end of his 
article Mr. Mason says: 

“Commerce will be obliged to realize sooner or 
later that all mechanical processes only reproduce 
and transmit, that living art and artists alone create. 
These processes should be conceived and adminis- 
tered, therefore, not as substitutes for living artists, 
still less as rivals to them, but as adjuncts and exten- 
sions of their activities, of high value in their true 
place. 

“But it is essential that a field of some sort should 
be left them: a field of sufficing scope and diversity 
of opportunity, open to merit, in which young and 
unknown artists may develop their talents under 
valid professional conditions, and may make new con- 
tributions to art. That is the irreducible minimum 
without which art must die.” 

All of which is very well, and no doubt contains 
much truth. There is a strong feeling and a wide- 
spread opinion, however, that people actually prefer 
personal music to any sort of mechanical music. In 
other words, people like to see the player; like to be 
close to the player, and to receive something from 
the player in this way that is not received over 
any mechanical device. 

eos eintiiin 


SAN FRANCISCO TO BE LIGHT OPERA 
CENTER 

Many fine artists and patrons of music are co- 
operating with Frank W. Healy in re-establishing 
San Francisco’s supremacy as a light opera center. 
San Franciscans will remember that for thirty con- 
secutive years before the fire of 1906 the historic 
Tivoli Opera House gave light and grand opera. 
Some of the greatest artists of the light opera world 
went from the Tivoli to Broadway, and Luisa 
Tetrazzini and Giorgio Polacco went from the Tivoli 
to the Metropolitan Opera House. 

It is anticipated that the San Francisco Light 
Opera Company will begin stage presentations in 
October. Local singers have been tried out and 
those found acceptable are receiving professional 
training under Max Hirschfeld, musical director, 
former general musical director for Henry W. 
Savage and Victor Herbert ; and Frank M. Rainger, 
stage director, well known on Broadway. Peggy 
Wood, John Barrymore, Jeanette MacDonald and 
others got their early training under Rainger. 

The officers and committees of the San Francisco 
Light Opera. Company are as follows: Camille 
d’Arville Crellin, president; Antoine de Vally, first 
vice-president ; E. Spencer Macky, second vice-presi- 
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dent ; Frank W. Healy, secretary-treasurer ; John L. 
Flynn, auditor ; advisory committee, Mrs. George T. 
Cameron, Hartley F. Peart, Alice Campbell Sherritt, 
Maud Fay-Symington, Richard M. Tobin, Mrs. 
Leonard A. Woolams; general committee, Arch- 
bishop Edward J. Hanna, Dean J. Wilmer Gresham, 
Rabbi Irving F. Reichert, Mrs. Leonora Wood 
Armsby, W. N. Burkhardt, Rose Relda Cailleau, 
Mrs. A. B. C. Dohrmann, William P. Filmer, Hon. 
Timothy I. Fitzpatrick, Edward B. Harrington, Ken- 
neth R. Kingsbury, Annie Laurie, Joseph D. 
Redding, Dr. Aurelia Reinhardt, Dr. Grant Selfridge, 
Frederic R. Sherman, Mrs. A. B. Spreckels, Noel 
Sullivan; committee on scenic and costume design- 
ing, Mrs. Richard tum Suden, Lucien Labaudt ; Max 
Hirschfeld, musical director. 
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IS ART OF TODAY ONLY 
FUNCTIONAL? 

In this amazing time of ours we are being scru- 
tinized so continuously that what the professors say 
about us fails to cause much excitement. The fact 
is, however, that this investigation of the human race 
and its ways has always been taking place; only, in 
the past nothing was heard of it except in the way of 
learned dissertations in scientific periodicals, pam- 
phlets or, finally, the result, in book form, of years 
of labor. 

The present way is the best, of course, and the 
world would do well to ponder the findings of the 
professors and to seek opportunities to improve. 
In the statement of William A. Boring, director of 
Columbia University School of Architecture, made 
recently in his annual report, that art today is only 
functional, we have matter for deep thought. 

Professor Boring says: ““Man’s achievement in art 
reflects his ideals of beauty. What visions rule his 
mind, guide his hand in his work, give beauty to his 
creation, if in his soul he sees beauty; but if he has 
not a fine ideal of beauty his work is without charm.” 

Professor Boring naturally alludes to this mechani- 
cal age, as it is the fashion to do, and he tells us 
that many new forms are invented or discovered 
which, though they amaze and impress us, rarely 
exhibit the elements of beauty. 

Most important of all is Professor Boring’s state- 
ment that our forms and expressions do not spring 
from spiritual impulses. We are so engrossed with 
functions and results that we forget the element of 
beauty. 

This is even more true today of music than it is of 
architecture. The idea in music is to make a discord 
or a noise more shocking and startling than the last, 
to do something—anything—to attract public atten- 
tion to ourselves and our work, even though we 
abandon whatever ideal we may have had at the 
beginning of our careers. 

Many modernists ask what one means by the word 
“beauty,” and many imply denial of the necessity of 
anything in music that could possibly be described 
by that term. The music modernist tells us that 
there are so many things in life and thought and 
sentiment and emotion that are not beautiful but 
actually ugly that music, to be anything like a near 
approach to a complete expression of humanity, 
should include all of these things, perhaps even to 
the entire exclusion of beauty, of which there is 
so little in the average life. 

There is nothing simpler than to argue along these 
lines, and the arguments invariably sound impressive 
and convincing. It is something like the matter of 
faith—one either believes or one does not believe; 
and an attempt to prove things of the spirit generally 
fails. So it is when one speaks of the beauty that 
is in art or in music. It is easy for those who appre- 
ciate it to recognize its presence. For those who 
are deaf or blind to it, it does not exist. 


sosrnniput niacin 
WAKING UP 


Our smaller cities are waking up to the impor- 
tance of hearing good symphonic music, and when 
they have no orchestras of their own they engage 
those from the larger cities. This necessitates ever 
extending tours on the part of those bodies, and as 
a result the country is beginning to be practically 
flooded with orchestral concerts. However, only 
good orchestras are wanted in the cities visited, and 
that is why the first class organizations find them- 
selves getting busier, and several of the second class 
ones have had to cut down their tours and in some 
cases to abandon them altogether. That is as it 
should be, for a town is better off not to hear the 
symphonic masterpieces at all than to receive them 
in incorrect and unimaginative fashion, led by a 
rigid, wooden conductor, without poetry, soul or 
imagination. 
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THIS, THAT, AND THE OTHER THING 








ACCORD AND DISCORD 


Among Musial Courier Readers 


(Readers of the Musica, Courter are invited to send contributions to this department. 
Only letters, however, having the full name and address of the writer can be used for pub- 
lication, although if correspondents so desire only their initials will be appended to their 
communications. Letters should be of general interest and as brief as possible—The Editor.) 


A Tribute to Professor Auer 
New York, July 17, 1930. 


Editor, the Musical Courier: 

It was with a deep sense of personal loss 
that | read about the passing on of the 
greatest of all the violin pedagogues, Prof. 
Leopold Auer. 

I believe I was the first of his pupils to 
come to America. . 

It is to Prof. Auer that I owe my entire 
musical education. As a boy of seventeen, 


DR. LEOPOLD AUER IN 1914 
at Loschwitz, near Dresden, with his 
former pupil, Arnold Volpe, and Mrs. 
Volpe. It was in a sanatorium at Losch- 
wits that Prof. Auer died on July 15, 
1930 


I came to St. Petersburg penniless and home- 
less, having traveled a long distance for the 
sole purpose of becoming a pupil of this 
great man. How well I remember my first 
meeting with him and my extreme happiness 
to hear him say that I had much talent and 
that he would gladly intervene for me with 
Anton Rubinstein, then the director of the 
Imperial Conservatory, to accept me as a 
scholarship pupil. For three weeks I would 
be every morning at eight o’clock on the 
steps of the Conservatory waiting for the 
decision and each morning I would tip my 
hat and say, “Good morning, Professor,” 
until at last my patience was well rewarded 
when he said to me one day, “Come with 
me,” and brought me to Anton Rubinstein, 
saying “this is the boy I spoke to you about.” 
My joy was unbounded when Rubinstein 
said, “I congratulate you in being accepted 
as a scholarship pupil of Prof. Auer.” 

I also had the privilege of playing under 
Prof. Auer’s baton when he was conducting 
the symphony concert series in St. Peters- 
burg, and have always had the greatest ad- 
miration for him as-.a conductor. 

I feel that having been able to remain 
loyal to the highest ideals of my beloved 
art is due to the influence and guidance I 
received during my eight years of profound 
study in that institution under the guidance 
of such great men as Anton Rubinstein and 
Leopold Auer. 

It is not possible for the people of Amer- 
ica to realize the important position Prof. 
Auer held in the esteem of all Russia. I 
think I can say with conviction that Prof. 
Auer’s authority in the musical life of St. 
Petersburg was as great as that of the Czar 
in political life, and his influence in the cul- 
tural growth of the world is inestimable. I 
am personally inexpressibly bereft. 

ARNOLD VOLPE. 


Reflections on the Virtues and 
Vices of 1929-30 


New York, July 20, 


1930. 


Editor, the Musical Courier: 

Now that the season of 1929-30 has been 
laid away I find myself reflecting on her 
virtues and vices. The only virtues I think 
she really had were two: one the debut in 
America of Jose Iturbi, and the other the 
fact that she was so little different from 
about ten of her dead sisters. This seems 
to be an era for concerts by amateurs— 
people who have taken the advice of bored 
friends, and “hired a hall.” The disregard 


for the public’s feelings is too much. Mary 
Nobody scrapes a few hundred dollars to- 
gether, hires a hall, her accompanist, Wal- 
ter Silvere, buys a few flowers, gives out 
tickets, and invites a hundred or two gul- 
lible individuals to hear her sing. She does 
anything else but. She wheezes through a 
program which is a disgrace to the memory 
of Schubert, Brahms and all the rest, and 
the next morning the press says she has 
this to learn and that to learn, and speaks of 
the flowers and Walter Silvere, and spares 
Mary. The point of my reflection is that 
Mary should be told very plainly that she 
is awful. I think it is unfair to such rank 
amateurs and to those who have to listen 
to them to encourage them with hypocriti- 
cal reviews. There is no place in the music 
field for these people. They should be weeded 
out, and the names of the bad (even if they 
are ambitious) singers should be turned over 
to a good employment agent, where they 
will stand a chance of earning what they 
need, instead of using someone else’s hard 
earned cash, which they refer to as “back- 
ing. 

These rank musicians are the Mutt and 
Jeff, the Bringing Up Father, etc., etc., of 
the profession they chose for themselves. 
They have no more place in the concert 
hall than Mutt and Jeff have in the Metro- 
politan Museum. Discourage these people by 
telling them they are rank eighth raters. 
Give the public a break. 

I thank you! 

HENRIETTA FRANCIS. 


Herman Devries Tells a Couple 
of Stories 
Joseph Dupont is not as well known to the 
general musical public as is the man who 
tells the following story about him. The 
story teller is Herman Devries, noted oper- 
atic artist and critic: 


“Joseph Dupont was not an operatic 
composer, but he was so great in his pro- 
fession, chef d’orchestre, that Brussels, 
his city, has named a street for him, and 
erected a statue to honor him. Richard 
Strauss, by the way, dedicated his Don 
Quixote to Dupont. Dupont had no pa- 
tience with fractious prima donnas. At a 
rehearsal of the Barber, the Rosina cue 
was given. Patti was to sing. Instead 
there sat an oldish chap in a chair with 


an umbrella under his arm. ‘Where is 
Madame Patti?’ asked Dupont. The fig- 
ure advanced. ‘Madame is not coming. 
I am her brother-in-law, Maurice Stra- 
kosch, and I will give you her tempi.’ 
‘Is that so?” answered Dupont. Then he 
turned to Lapissida, the stage director, 
and said, ‘Here, take my baton, and tell 
the janitor to conduct !’” 


And the following story, which Delibes 
told about himself, is repeated by Mr. 
Devries : 


“Delibes never had to worry about 
money. He was always in more than 
comfortable circumstances, and success 
did not turn his head. He was most 
affable, too. After the premiere of Lakme 
he insisted on shaking hands, not only 
with all the artists but each member of 
the orchestra. In his exuberance, he 
went to a man standing near the wings, 
and fulsomely thanked him for playing 
so well. ‘But, sir, I am not a musician, 
I am the stage sweeper.’ He loved to 
tell this about himself.” 


When Art Excelled Nature 


Some years ago Paolo Gallico and the 
editor of the Musica Courter were visiting 
Carl Flesch, the eminent violinist, at his 
home in Berlin, which was provided with a 
loud voiced canine. On their entrance the 
visitors were greeted by a few stentorian 
salutes, and Gallico, who, as an imitator of 
anything and everything, is a veritable male 
Cissie Loftus, responded with perfectly exe- 
cuted answering barks. Naturally there 
were rejoinders from the dachshund, which 
brought surrejoinders from Gallico. Howls 
were interspersed and the dialogue became 
really exciting. During a brief lull, Flesch, 
who had been listening most attentively, 
looked at the editor and remarked gravely: 
“I think Gallico does it better.” 

N. B. Those that knew the late Alexan- 
der Lambert will remember his peculiar 
manner of speech—the protruding lower lip, 
showing the lower row of teeth, the throaty 
high-pitched voice, and the unusual vocal 
inflection. Gallico’s imitation of him was so 
extraordinary, not only vocally, but also 
facially, that the late Max Liebling once 
said he spoke more like Lambert than Lam- 
bert himself. 


Paganini’s Accident 

Paganini has met with an accident. On 
Monday he cut his thumb of the left hand, 
and it is supposed in playing on Tuesday 
some rosin entered the wound and caused 
suppuration; it is hoped he will be able to 
perform on Tuesday.—Sunday Times (Lon- 
don), July 22, 1832. 


I See That 


Many fine artists and patrons of music are 
cooperating with Frank W. Healy in re- 
establishing San Francisco’s supremacy 
as a light opera center. 

The Palestine Society for New Music, a 
section of the I. S. C. M., has resumed 
activities in Jerusalem. 

Egon Petri recently completed a tour of sixty 
concerts. 

The winners of the Chautauqua scholarship 
competition were Alfred Thomas and 
Mary Strickler. 

E. Robert Schmitz’ success in the Orient has 
resulted in a completely booked return 
tour during 1932-33. 

Anthony F. Paganucci is directing two of 
the performances this month given un- 
der the direction of Jules Falk at the 
Atlantic City Steel Pier. 

Joseph Szigeti’s recent trans-European tour 
took him as far West as London and as 
far East as Athens, Greece. 

The Baltimore Municipal Department of 
rig held its annual musicale on July 

6. 

Marion Kingsbury-Cerati, formerly of the 

Metropolitan Opera Company, has been 
appearing with marked success in a 
number of radio recitals. 
Edgar Stillman-Kelley and Joseph E. 
Maddy were prominent figures at the 
sixty-third annual commencement exer- 
cises at the Cincinnati Conservatory of 
Music. ; 

The third Naumburg Memorial concert of 
the season is scheduled for July 31. 

Among the artists who have given and who 
will give summer recitals at the Cleve- 
land Institute are Arthur Loesser, Marcel 
Salzinger, Herman Rosen, and Dorothy 
Price. 

Recent departures for Europe include Earle 
Laros, George Sawyer Dunham and 
Harold Land. 

John Crouch gave a fine recital on July 16 
in connection with the Edwin Hughes 
summer master classes in New York. 

Gigli scored a tremendous success in Martha 
in Rome. 

Stuart M. Thompson has been appointed 
manager of the Cincinnati Symphony 
Orchestra. 

Emilio A. Roxas is scheduled to return to 
New York about August 1 

The seventy-first annual Worcester Music 
Festival will be held in Worcester, 
Mass., September 29 to October 4. 

Juliette Lippe scored recently in Detroit. 

Arthur Hackett has joined the voice faculty 
of the University of Michigan. 

Gil Valeriano is now under the management 
of Jean Wiswell. 

Jan Smeterlin is to visit this country. 

Evelyn Jeanne and Frederick C. Vogel were 
married on June 26. 





WHAT Do You WISH TO KNOW? 


(This department has been 
ceived over the 





established because of the many requests for information re- 
teleph Readers therefore are requested not to ‘phone but to send their 


inquiries by mail. Letters of general interest will be answered in this column; others will 


be answered by mail.) 


ABouT THE MAKHINONE VIOLIN 


A number of letters have been sent to 
us asking particulars about the Makhinone 
violin which Cecilia Hansen introduced to the 
public of Paris during April and May. The 
instrument itself is only the frame-work of a 
violin and exactly like the mute instruments 
intended for practice. A pick-up is attached 
to the bridge, and two wire cables convey 
the sound to an amplifier like a large gramo- 
phone cabinet. The sound is therefore a 
very much magnified tone of a very poor 
violin. But the principle is correct enough. 
We expect the future development and ap- 
plication of the Makhinone invention will 
consist of a less magnified tone of a very 
good violin. Can this invention not be 
applied to a beautiful Amati _instrument ? 
At any rate, Cecilia Hansen will bring the 
new violin to America in October, when 
detailed information will be easily obtain- 
able. 

Unprovep! 

Why is it that when a local opera enter- 
prise gets a fairly good start, and impresses 
music lovers with the good quality of the 
young singers’ voices, the board of examiners 
begin to resort to “influence” and select 
singers for their looks rather than their 
voices ? V. J., New York 

Your question is like that of the 
cross-examining lawyer who, in seek- 
ing to impugn the character of a witness, 
asked him, “When was the last time you 
beat your wife?” There is no proof that 
boards of examiners resort to influence 
and “select singers for their looks rather 


than their voices,” though such accusa- 
tions have been made since time out of 
memory by disgruntled candidates. 
MANAGERS ARE Nor GAMBLERS 
Why do some managers ask a large fee and 
guarantee that the artist will have enough 
engagements within two years to get the 
money back but will not put up the money 
themselves? Shouldn’t managers be willing 
to gamble if they are sure an artist will go 
over big? K. D., St. Louis, Mo. 
Your question answers itself. Man- 
agers are not gamblers—or do not think 


they are. Sometimes they are so sure an 
artist will “go over big” that they put up 
their own money and are so much con- 
vinced of the artist’s success that they do 
not consider it a gamble in any sense of 
the word. Occasionally they find out to 
their dismay that their prognostication 
has been a case of the wish being father 
to the thought. If the artist does not wish 
to advance the money and do his own 
gambling on his own ability it is “up to 
him” to persuade the manager that he is 
an exceptionable risk. 
PIANOFORTE OR PIANO 
Which is correct, pianoforte or piano? 
C. H. W., Montreal, Canada. 

Both are correct, although the use of 
pianoforte in conversation is now consid- 
ered more or less of an affectation. Many 
authors, however, use it in their writings 
when referring to this instrument. 
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Critic: Hmmm! Throaty tone-production, slipshod coloratura, faulty phrasing,—hmm!” 
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Dr. G. de KOOS 


Concert Manager 


TOURS ARRANGED IN ALL 
EUROPEAN COUNTRIES 


9 Dedelstraat The Hague, Holland 








Concert Direction 


WOLFF and SACHS 
Established 1882 
Oldest concert managerial firm in Germany 
Berlin W. 9, Linkstrasse, 42 
Cable address: Musikwolff 
in affiliation with 


WESTDEUTSCHE KONZERTDIREKTION 


H. Dvusois and Dr. P. Scuirr 
Cologne, Stollwerkhaus 
Cable address: Westkonzert, Kéln 
Managers of the Berlin Philharmonic Concerts 
(Wilhelm Furtwangler, Conductor)—Mana- 
gers Bruno Walter Concerts—Directors of 
concert and operatic tours of many famous 
artists throughout Europe. 
Representatives of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany of New York for Middle Europe 


J. BEEK 


NETHERLAND 
CONCERT BUREAU 
Noordeinde 39 The Hague 











Organizes tours throughout the whole of 
Europe. Manages introductory recitals at 
the lowest prices. 


Own subscription concerts in 32 towns of 
Holland. 
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von STEUBEN 


SOPRANO 
U Leading Soprano—Philharmonic Band of Newark 
D : Mgt. RICHARD COPLEY 

10 st 


43rd Street, New York 
ACCOMPANIST—PIANIST—VOCAL COACH 


Sherman Square Studios—160 W. 73rd St., N. Y. 
Tel.: Enpicorr 5754 or Traratcar 6701 


EDITH W. GRIFFING 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


163 West 87th Street, New York 
Tel. Schuyler 4829 


MARGUERITE HOBERT 


VOCAL TEACHER 
REPRESENTATIVE OF D. LBREOHT THAUSING 
eeaees gens of Vocal Therapy 











4th 8t., New York 
el : Trafalgar see no answer, call Susquehanna 4506 


GEMUNDER 
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LIMITED NUMBER OF PUPILS ACCEPTED 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios, N.Y. Pennsylvania 2634 
Mgt. Harry and Arthur Cull 


ANTONIO LORA 


CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER 
ASSISTANT TO RUBIN a 
HARMONY AND COMPOSITIO! 
246 W. 13rd &., N.Y. C. Tel. Nrrafalgar 20Te 





Studio 


Raymond BAUMAN 


ACCOMPANIST 
TEACHER — COMPOSER — PIANIST 
Srupio: 150 Riwerside Drive, New York City 
Tel Schuyler 5800-9823 








FLORENCE 


LYONS 


SOPRANO — _  Mét.: Standard Booking Office, 
17 East 42nd St., N. Y. C. Tel. Van. 6820 


i SCUDDER 


TENOR 
CONCERT—ORATORIO—OPERA 
28, Metropolitan Opera House, N. Y. C. 
Tel. Nassau 7243 
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ELIZABETH A. 


VALDIES 


SOPRANO 
PUPIL OF DE RESZKE AND 
SABATINI 


Studie— 
1730 Broadway, New York City 
Tel.: Cirele 0599 
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Artists Everywhere 
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Martha Baird, pianist, will open her 
season with a series of Chopin recitals at the 
3arbizon on October 10, 17, 24 and 30. Fol- 
lowing this series, she will leave for the 
Coast, where she is booked to appear with 
the Los Angeles Symphony Orchestra on 
November 6 and 7. 

Mary Craig, soprano, and Otto Kunst, 
organist, were heard in a recent service of 
Calvary Baptist Church, New York, the 
former singing Take Me By the Hand 
(Ward-Stephens) beautifully in every re- 
spect; natural, winsome stage presence en- 
hance her public appearances. Mr. Kunst 
played Postlude in D (Whiting) with good 
swing and excellent effect. 

Olga Halasz’s invitation piano recital 
June 27 presented a dozen players of both 
sexes in Guild Hall, ensemble numbers being 
a feature. Those who showed the results of 
her well planned teaching were, in the order 
of appearance, Matilda Falcon, Gladys Lory, 
Dorothy Woldar, Sophie Rauch, Bertram 
Haas, Anna Changuris, Eugenia and Maurice 
Paprin, Beatrice Rosov, Wallace Schwarz, 
Susanne Wolf, Shirley Levine, Gladys Ceis- 
ler, Beatrice Riemer, Rosetta Rosengard, 
Doris Maier, Bell Levine and Lois Dawson. 

Harold Henry has gone to Old Ben- 
nington, Vt., in the Green Mountains, where 
he will spend July and August. As is usual 
with him, Mr. Henry will be kept busy 
teaching during these two months, as many 
piano students take advantage of this oppor- 
tunity to combine a summer outing in a beau- 
tiful spot with study with this distinguished 
teacher. Mr. Henry’s summer studio, is 
— throughout this part of the country 

“The Yellow Barn.” 

” Ademmniies McCurdy, Jr., played a group 
of solo organ numbers at the last session of 
the ninth general convention of the American 
Guild of Organists, held in Philadelphia. 
This recital, given at the Second Presby- 
terian Church in that city, brought the con- 
vention to a climactic close. 

Lloyd Morse, tenor, fulfilled a dozen 
engagements during the season 1929-30, in- 
cluding the following: Dec. 14, Flushing, 
with Martinelli, guest of honor; Dec. 29, 
New York, concert, Pythian Temple; Jan. 
15, Newspaper Club, New York; Feb. 19, 
Newspaper Club (reengagement), New 
York, Astor Hotel; March 16, President 
Theater, New York; March 31, Pennsyl- 
vania Hotel, New York; April 23, Spring 
Festival, Pythian Temple, New York; May 
29, concert, Yonkers, N. Y.; June 18, Festi- 
val, Brooklyn, N. Y.; June 25, Gala Benefit, 
Carnegie Hall, New York; and July 13, 
concert, Greenwich, Conn. His Carnegie 
Hall appearance was with other distinguished 
artists, the tenor excelling in the aria 
M’Apari, singing with ease, beautiful senti- 
ment and tone coloring. 

Mary Miller Mount is having a very 
busy summer. On July 9 she was heard in 
a private musical in Haverford, Pa., with 
Wynema MacKinley, contralto. On July 25 
she will give a joint recital with Jeno de 
Donath, violinist, at the University of Penn- 
sylvania summer school. And, in addition, 
Mrs. Mount accompanies regularly over the 
Ledger Hour, and also gives a recital with 
Mr. de Donath every Sunday over WHAT. 

Mabel M. Parker’s pupil, Hazel Heffner, 
of Allentown, Pa., broadcasts every Wednes- 
day evening at ‘nine o'clock over station 
WCBA, winning great success. Three other 
pupils of Miss Parker, Margaret Riehm, first 
soprano; Ruth Fowler, second soprano, and 
Agnes Tolan, contralto, known as the Tune- 
In Trio, also have been heard recently over 
the radio, singing over WFI on June 28, on 
WLIT June 30, and on July 10 over WIP. 

Harold Land, baritone, has just received 
word from his pupil, Henriette Bagger, 
mezzo-contralto, of Copenhagen, Denmark, 
that her recital in Berlin, Germany, on May 

26 was a great success. The leading critics 
of Berlin were unanimous in their praise of 
this artist pupil of Mr. Land. The last song 
on her program was “The Answer” by 
R. Huntington Terry. Miss Bagger, who 
was one of the cast in the American Opera 
Company, is the daughter of Eugene Bagger, 
the noted writer on Political Science. 

Vera Nette’s artist pupil Winifred Wel- 
ton, from the New York College of Music, 
was engaged to sing the leading prima donna 
role in Cadman’s operetta, “Lelawala,” which 
was given at the Grover Cleveland Auditor- 
ium in Caldwell, N. J. Her rich soprano 
voice, which she used with skill and intelli- 
gence, won for her a large ovation. The 
above mentioned is only one of many of Miss 
Nette’s artist pupils who are singing suc- 
cessfully in public. 

Grete Stueckgold, soprano of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, and her husband, 
Gustav Schuetzendorf, also of the Metropoli- 
tan, are now at the Lido, near Venice, where 
they will spend the summer months. Miss 
Stueckgold will sing at the State Opera in 
Berlin in October before returning to the 
United States. Her American concert debut 
will be made at Town Hall, New York, on 
December 28. 
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Notes on the Goldman Band 
Concerts 

The seventh week of the Goldman Band 
concerts, July 28 to August 2, on the Mall 
in Central Park and at New York Univer- 
sity, brings a variety of interesting programs. 
Under the direction of Edwin Franko Gold- 
man, music by Wagner and Tschaikowsky 
will be featured on Monday evening, ex- 
cerpts from comic opera on Tuesday, Puc- 
cini on Thursday, Gilbert and Sullivan on 
Friday, and German numbers on Saturday. 
The special feature of the week will be the 
program in honor of the American Band- 
masters’ Association at Central Park on 
Wednesday evening, July 30. Many promi- 
nent bandmasters from all parts of the 
United States and Canada will be present 
on this occasion to conduct the band, and 
most of them will conduct their own com- 
positions. Soloists for the week include Del 
Staigers, cornetist, and Cora Frye, soprano. 

Last Thursday evening, July 24, the Gold- 
man Band concert at New York University 
proved especially interesting. A number of 
prominent Peruvians were present, among 
them Prof. Robles, sculptor, archeologist and 
noted composer, whose compositions were 
featured. Among the old melodies of the 
Inca Indians which formed the basis of these 
selections by Prof. Robles was the Hymn 
to the Sun, said to be more than three thou- 
sand years old. Prof. Robles recently com- 
pleted a bust of Mr. Goldman, and it was 
formally presented to the conductor on this 
occasion. 

r. Goldman announces that he has de- 
cided to accept a lyric, written by Dolly 
Morse, for his popular composition, On the 
Mall. The song is called In the Twilight, 
and is dedicated to Mrs. Therese W. Filene, 
of Boston. 

Mr. Goldman reports that the fad of col- 
lecting autographs has not gone out of style, 
for so far this season he has had to write his 
name on programs and other booklets thou- 
sands of times, which, he hopes, is an indi- 
cation of how much these concerts are being 
appreciated. Of interest also to the numer- 
ous music lovers who hear the Goldman 
Band is the announcement of a contest which 
Del Staigers, cornet soloist and assistant 
conductor, is now holding. Mr. Staigers has 
written a new musical number designed pri- 
marily for a cornet with band accompani- 
ment. The piece has not yet been named, 
and the composer has decided to permit the 
public to select the title. It will be played 
several times between now and the end of 
the season. Suggested titles should be sent 
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to Mr. Staigers, care of the Goldman Band, 
at the new office of that organization, 194 
Riverside Drive, New York. 


Eugene T. Scudder Vacationing 


Eugene T. Scudder, who sang the leading 
tenor role in A Night in Venice during the 
past season, has left Broadway for his three 
hundred acre farm in Pownal, Vt., where he 
will prepare for another busy season, and 
incidentally, give a few concerts throughout 


(Photo by White, Bennington, Vt.) 
EUGENE T. SCUDDER 


the state. Mr. Scudder began his career as 
a boy soprano, singing at Trinity Church 
and the Church of the Heavenly Rest in 
New York. After studying in Europe, where 
he also made several appearances, he re- 
turned to America and appeared in many 
operettas and reviews in New York. His 
season closed officially a short time ago 
when he sang at the De Witt Clinton High 
School (New York) commencement. 


NBC to Manage Recitals 


The NBC Artists Service, which, under 
the managing directorship of George Engles, 
has under its wing an imposing list of ar- 
tists and attractions and which has booked 
extensive tours for next season, announces 
that its New York recital season will be of 
very large proportions. 

Recitals will be handled not only for 
artists who are under the regular manage- 
ment of this bureau but also for debut re- 
citals and artists who are not connected 
with another management. It will be the 
policy of the NBC Artists Service to have 
at least one responsible member of the bu- 
reau present at these recitals in order that 
any promising talent may be carefully con- 
sidered for concert or radio work, as well 
as for other musical activities which are 
controlled by the various units which make 
up the Radio Corporation of America, the 
NBC Artists Service being only one unit 
of this great organization. 

The first recital of the season to be 
offered by the NBC Artists Service will be 
the Town Hall debut on the evening of 
October 6 by Beatrice Belkin, the young 
American coloratura soprano, who recently 
graduated from the Roxy stage to the 
Metropolitan Opera House. Other October 
recitals will include the debut of another 
Roxy favorite, Celia Branz, contralto, a 
piano recital by Winifred Macbride and the 
first recital of a subscription series by the 
Gordon String Quartet. The month of No- 
vember will bring two recitals by Pade- 
rewski, also the first of two recitals by Maier 
and Pattison, and the opening recital of the 
subscription series by the Musical Art Quar- 
tet. From then on the New York recitals 
of the NBC will continue throughout the 
season in Carnegie Hall, Town Hall, as well 
as in the smaller halls of the city, and will 
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present such artists as: Walter Damrosch, 
in a series of lecture recitals, Josef Lhe- 
vinne, John Charles Thomas, Dusolina Gian- 
nini, Mischa Levitzki, Paul Kochanski, Rei- 
nald Werrenrath and many others. 


Bookings for Henry F. Seibert 


Henry F. Seibert, organist of Town Hall, 
New York, played the inaugural recital in 
the summer series at the Westchester County 
Center, White Plains, on the new Aeolian 
organ, on Sunday afternoon, July 6. 

Mr. Seibert has been engaged to pass upon 
the new Estey organ in the Salvation Army 
auditorium, New York City. He will give 
a recital there next fall. He has also been 
engaged to play the opening recital on the 
new Skinner organ in the Reformed Church, 
Flushing, L. I. Another booking for next 
fall made through the National Broadcast- 
ing Company is a recital at Converse Col- 
lege, Spartanburg, S. C 


At the Rialto 


Admirers of Moran and Mack, the Two 
Black Crows, will get a number of good 
laughs from their recent picture, Anybody’s 
War, now running at the Rialto. A United 
Artists Overture Novelty, Second Hunga- 
rian Rhapsody, with Hugo Riesenfeld con- 
ducting, brings back early days when this 
popular conductor wielded the baton in real- 
ity at this theater. There is the usual 
Paramount News, a short Paramount sound 
subject, The Artist’s Reverie, and another 
song cartoon, The Glow Worm. 


Next Naumburg Memorial Concert 


This season’s third Naumburg Memorial 
Concert is set for Thursday evening, July 
31, at eight-thirty. Franz Kaltenborn will 
conduct a program of ten numbers which 
include the funeral march from Gétterdam- 
merung played in commemoration of the an- 
niversary of Elkan Naumburg’s death, July 
31, 1924. These concerts, four in number, 
are held each summer on the Central Park 
Mall in the band stand which the late Mr. 
Naumburg presented to the City of New 
York; they are the donation of the sons of 
the deceased. 

Annual Summer Recitals at 
Cleveland Institute 


The annual summer recital series this year 
at the Cleveland Institute included appear- 
ances of Arthur Loesser, pianist, on June 
26, Marcel Salzinger, baritone, on July 1; 
Herman Rosen, violinist, and Dorothy Price, 
pianist, on July 3; Mr. Loesser on July 8 
and Mr. Salzinger on July 10; Mr. Rosen 
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and Miss Price on July 15; Victor de Gomez, 
cellist, on July 17, Mr. Loesser in a Chopin 
program on July 22, Mr. Salzinger on July 
24. The combination of Herman Rosen and 
Arthur Loesser will be heard in Beethoven 
sonatas on July 29. 


Chautauqua Schelarshigs Awarded 


The winners of the Scholarship Competi 
tion held on July 5 at Chautauqua, N. Y., 
were Alfred Thomas, a student of theNew 
York Institute of Musical Art, who won the 
Hutcheson Scholarship and Mary Strickler 
of Memphis, Tenn., who gained the Juilliard 
Scholarship. The victors are entitled to a 
six weeks’ course of study at Chautauqua 
Summer School. Mr. Thomas will study 
under Ernest Hutcheson, dean of the Juilliard 
Graduate School of Music, and Miss Strickler 
receives a free course of tuition at the 
Juilliard Summer School. 


Carlyle Denis Music Programmed 


A pleasant plan was carried out success- 
fully by the Johnstown Art League recently. 
Four Moods from Pippa Passes by Carlyle 
Davis, After Browning, were played imme- 
diately following a reading of the Browning 
words. This resulted in a sense of clarity 
and meaning for the music and gave a clear 
understanding of the grasp Mr. Davis had of 
Browning's poetic fancy. 


Friedberg Riuke ‘Gencies Series 


Concert Direction Annie Friedberg has 
booked the following artists for a concert 
atm in Newark, N. J., next winter: 

Carl Friedberg, pianist, in October ; Ottilie 
Metzger- Lattermann, contralto, and Max 
Rosen, violinist, in November; Budapest 
String Quartet in January; Phradie Wells, 
soprano, and William Gustafson, basso, both 
of the Metropolitan, in March. 
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Fine Weather Brings 


Crowds to Stadium 


Van Hoogstraten Offers Well Arranged 
Programs Excellently Played—Wal- 
lenstein Soloist on Wednesday 


The fine weather, combined with excellent 
programs, attracted large audiences to the 
Lewisohn Stadium on Monday and Tuesday 
evenings, July 14 and 15. Beethoven and 
Tschaikowsky, represented by their sixth and 
fifth symphonies respectively, were the com- 
posers featured on Monday. Tuesday’s list 
included works by Wagner, Debussy, Liszt, 
Brahms and, again, Beethoven. The Wagner 
number was the Waldweben from Siegfried. 
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This music was so enthusiastically applauded 
that it brought to mind the occasion last 
winter when Toscanini, after conducting this 
same orchestra in that number, was so irri- 
tated by the enthusiasm of the audience that 
he left the platform and refused to return 
until the offending applause had subsided. 
Following the Waldweben, Mr. Van Hoog- 
straten, who is conducting the first few weeks 
of the season, announced a change in the 
program. Debussy’s Sarabande was substi- 
tuted for the Nuages by the same composer, 
as the latter was thought to be unsuited to 
outdoor performance. 

WALLENSTEIN SOLOIST AT WEDNESDAY 

CONCERT 

The Wednesday concert was attended by 
what appeared to be the largest audience of 
a yet young season. One of the reasons for 
this was the playing of Boellmann’s Sym- 
phonic Variations by Alfred Wallenstein, the 
first cellist of the orchestra. This young 
artist, who has been acclaimed by the press 
and by leading musical authorities, was in 
excellent form and played with such fine 
musicianship that he did much to rejuvenate 
a rather hackneyed piece of cello music. Mr. 
Wallenstein was recalled many times by the 
audience, and deservedly so. 

The remainder of the program comprised 
the Schubert Unfinished Symphony, Delius’ 
On Hearing the First Cuckoo in Spring, 
Debussy's Iberia and Sibelius’ popular tone 
poem, Finlandia. Mr. Van Hoogstraten’s 
direction was marked by the finesse he has 
heretofore shown, as well as by sturdiness 
and vigor when required. Especially fine 
was the Debussy opus, which seemed to be 
alive in its loveliness. There was loud and 
prolonged approbation from the audience. 

PROGRAM FOR THURSDAY 
overture to Smetana’s 
Thursday program was 
performance of 


Introduced by the 
Bartered Bride, the 
continued with a superfine 
Strauss’ Ein Heldenleben and the Brahms 
third symphony. At no time up to this 
had Mr. Van Hoogstraten demonstrated his 
understanding of orchestral music in a more 
thorough manner nor had the orchestra per- 
formed in a more admirable fashion. The 
audience was large despite the turnout of 
the night before. 

Fripay, SATURDAY AND SUNDAY 

The programs for the 
Friday, Eroica Symphony, 
munde overture, Schubert; Dances from the 
Three Cornered Hat, De Falla; The Sor- 
cerer’s Apprentice, Dukas; Fireworks, 
Stravinsky. Saturday, tangy gy wo 
Figaro, Mozart; symphony, E flat, Glazou- 
noff; overture, Sakuntala, Goldmark; Em- 
peror Waltz, Strauss ; Ballet Suite, Gretry- 
Mottl. Sunday, Academic Festival, overture, 
Brahms; Pastoral Symphony, Beethoven; 
overture, Benvenuto Cellini, Berlioz; A Vic- 
tory Ball, Schelling; Dances from Prince 
Igor, Borodin. All three programs, com- 
bined with the fine weather, drew a large 
attendance. 


week-end were: 
Jeethoven; Rosa- 


Steel Pier Opera Continues to 
Please 

A large and thoroughly delighted audience 
of adults and children assembled at the Steel 
Pier in Atlantic City when Humperdinck’s 
fairy opera, Hansel and Gretel, was present- 
ed in English. As usual, Jules Falk selected 
an ensemble of singers that did full justice 
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to the whimsical, beautiful little melodies in 
this work. Those in the cast were Mary 
Catherine Akins, Beatrice Hegt, Marion 
Selee, Edwina Eustis, Margaret Everett, 
Alfredo Valenti and Corinne Wolersen. 

Another splendid performance was given 
on Sunday, July 6, when Donizetti’s Lucia 
di Lammermoor was presented, with Mel- 
vena Passmore, Mae Mackie, Leo de Hier- 
apolis, Harold Hansen, Amund Sjovik and 
Francesco Curci completing the cast. Miss 
Passmore, heard to fine advantage in the 
role of Lucy, Miss Mackie, pleasing and 
charming as Lucy’s attendant, and the four 
male singers in their respective parts formed 
a dramatic and effective sextet. 


Gladys Mathew “A Great Success” 


Gladys Mathew, American coloratura so- 
prano, sang Violetta in Traviata at the 
opening performance this season at the 
State Opera House in Bratislavia. That 
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ADYS MATHEW, 
American coloratura soprano, and Oscar 
Nedbal, Semans opera conductor. The 
snapshot was taken in Bratislavia, where 
Miss Mathew sang the role of Violetta 
in Traviata in the season’s opening per- 
formance at the State Opera House. 


she scored a success was evident from the 
enthusiasm of the audience and the splendid 
notices which appeared in the European pa- 
pers. One of the Bratislavia critics said that 
Miss Mathew is a Violetta of most engaging 
charm, that she is distinguished to her fin- 
ger tips, and that she possesses an aristocratic 
appearance, He also declared that her voice 
is well trained and her coloratura perfected 
in balance of tone and exact rhythm. Ac- 
cording to the European edition of the New 
York Herald: “Miss Mathew surmount- 
ed the difficulties of Verdi’s intricate colora- 
tura with great facility and exhibited fine 
musicianship especially in the cantilena. 
Her appearance and personality added to 
her success.” One of the Vienna papers 
paid tribute to the soprano as follows 
“Miss Mathew, a young American, appeared 
as guest artist in Traviata in the Press- 
burg Stadt Opera on May 14, scoring a 
great success with public and critics.” 
Fred Patton Sings in Asbury Park 
Fred Patton recently was heard as soloist 
with the Apollo Club in Asbury Park, N. J., 
and completely won both public and press. 
The Evening Press, for instance, noted that 
he revealed a voice of resonance and qual- 
ity, faultless diction and dramatic finish. 
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Sailings 











Earle Laros 


carle Laros, pianist and conductor, sailed 
July 12 on the S.S. Cleveland for a visit to 
3ayreuth and Salzburg to hear the festivals. 
He will return the latter part of August. 
George Sawyer Dunham 

George Sawyer Dunham sailed July 13 
on the S.S. Scythia for England, where he 
will spend the summer in search of new ma- 
terial for the programs of the several musical 
societies of which he is conductor. 

Mr. Dunham is the head of the music de- 
partment at Lasell Seminary, Auburndale, 
Mass., and is conductor of’ the Keene 
(N. H.) Festival; the Fitchburg (Mass.) 
Festival : the Brockton (Mass.) Festival ; the 
Choral Society of the Massachusetts State 
Federation of Women’s Clubs (Boston, 
Mass.), and the Choral Art Club of Brock- 
ton. He also is organist and director of 
Porter Church in Brockton, and is supervisor 
of music at Brockton High School. 


Harold Land 


Harold Land, baritone, will sail for Europe 
July 30, on the New York of the Hamburg- 
American Line. He will return to Amer- 
ica in the early fall in time to continue his 
concert activities. 
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Paris 
(Continued from page 5) 
AND KOCHANSKI 

The youngest of the three artists men- 
tioned above was Nathan Milstein. He has 
developed into a virtuoso of the first order. 
How can any passage, either in single or 
double notes, be more perfectly played? And 
Milstein has moreover a beautiful tone. 

Kochanski gave his recital in the Gaveau 
Hall, which was filled with his admirers, and 
recalls were numerous. After playing con- 
certos by Vivaldi and Mendelssohn, which 
were as acceptable as concertos with piano 
accompaniments usually are, he interpreted 
several small pieces with the utmost deli- 
cacy and grace. The success of the violinist 
was materially helped by the excellence of 
his accompanist, Pierre Luboshutz. 

MAAzEL ACCLAIMED 

The last piano recital of the season to 
be mentioned here was that of Maazel, whose 
house was practically sold out in spite of the 
atrociously wet evening. He played in the 
Gaveau Hall, where so many of the great 
pianists have played this season. His extra 
numbers were almost as many as the items 
on the program, for the audience was not 
disposed to let him rest from his labors. 
Liszt’s sixth rhapsody was a formidable piece 
with which to end the long list. 

The concerts of the American Students’ 
Atelier in connection with the American 
Church of Paris numbered thirty-eight this 
season. They began last October with a 
vocal recital by Victor Prahl just before 
his American tour, and they ended in June 
with the piano playing of Maazel soon after 
his American tour. Altogether there were 
eighty-eight musicak artists on the programs, 
some of whom were young students at the 
beginning of their careers, and others of rec- 
ognized eminence. The concerts will be 
resumed in October. 

There is always a large public for dancers. 
Those who enjoy that sort of thing say that 
there is no dancing which could be called 
bad, but that some dancing is better than 
other dancing. Among the better sort must 
surely be reckoned that of Nikolska of 
Prague and Bonifaccio of the Opera of 
Paris, if the applause of an audience large 
enough to fill the Pleyel Hall is a criterion 
of excellence. These two dancers, dissimilar 
in sex, though similar in the irreducible 
minimum of their draperies, made a number 
of gestures and turns and steps which were 
said to interpret various compositions by 
many composers, mostly Spanish and Rus- 
sian. They had the assistance of the Rus- 
sian Drozdoff and a troupe of choreographic 
specialists. oy ve 


OPPORTUNITIES 
The Vanderbilt Studios 


of New York 
Mabel Duble-Scheele, Proprietor 
13-15 East 38th Street 


Resident, non-resident studios, with or with- 
out bath. rge, teaching studios with bath, 
$70 up, also rooms without bath $40 up. 

Piano studios rented by the hour. 

Telephones, Lexington 8998 and 10125 
VANDERBILT STUDIOS INN 
At 13 East 38th Street 
Excellent food at moderate prices 
Under Expert Japanese Management 


MILSTEIN 














FOR SALE—Up-to-date stock of Century 

= also some Schirmer’s Library. 

. Federman, 3832 White Plains Avenue, 
vo York City. 





METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 
STUDIOS: Beautiful two room unfur- 
nished housekeeping studio, hardwood 
flooring throughout, private bath; for 
lease by the year. Several small studios 
are also available part time by the day, 
half day or monthly. Can be arranged for 
by calling at 1425 Broadway, New York, 
inquire Mr. Black, Manager. Telephone 
Pennsylvania 2634. 


WANTED—Pedagogical position with mu- 
sic school, by internationally known violin- 
ist and composer who can also conduct 
orchestra. Address: “A. H. H.,” care of 
Musica Courier, 113 West 57th Street, 
New York. 








SCHOOL AND HOME FOR CHIL- 
DREN of professional parents, up to High 
School age. Fifty miles from Boston in 
charming New England village. Excellent 
references. Write Mrs. Z. P. Leary, P. O. 
Box 133, Hampton, New Hampshire. 


PIANOS FOR RENT 


The famous MATHUSHEK, “Known for 
Tone,” and other Small Uprights and 
Small Grands. Musicians, Teachers, Piano 
Students will find splendid instruments in 
our Rent Stock. Used Small Uprights, 
$4 up; Used Small Grands, $10 up. 

MATHUSHEK, 37 W. 37 St., New York. 
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EXPRESSIONS 


The Great Readjustment Now in Progress in the Piano Business 


Cut- 


ting Expenses to Meet New Conditions—Putting the Home on 
a Business Basis—Some Sound Advice Based on 
Examples of Leading Industrials 


During these days of “marking time” in the piano 
business those-engaged in the selling of pianos at re- 
tail should take an inventory of their true condi- 
tions. This means the bringing of overhead of 
piano selling down to the lowest possible minimum. 

There are many changes being made in the retail 
field during these torrid months, and there is no 
better time than the present for the piano dealer to 
find exactly where he stands as to his costs of sell- 
ing. This is made easy through the fact that few 
pianos are being sold at the present time. This is 
not against the piano, but it is due to general con- 
ditions in the commercial world. 

There is just as much money in the country today 
as there was during the peak days of piano pro- 
duction. The people, however, who would, under 
other circumstances, purchase pianos, are conserving 
what money they have, for they do not know what 
is before them. It can be accepted, however, that 
these good old United States will come into a better 
condition, confidence will be restored and money 
will again become a circulating medium through the 
buyers. It is the buyers that make or unmake com- 
mercial volume. 


A Necessary Adjustment 


While these adjustments are going on, the piano 
dealer himself, if he will but tell himself the truth, 
can bring about readjustments as to his expenses 
that will enable him, when times become better, to 
get himself into better shape by holding to his re- 
adjustments, for it is only a question as between the 
paring down of overhead to meet the conditions as 
they now exist. 

Even when the tide does turn, the piano dealer 
can hold to his cuttings of the present and find that 
many expenses that he has brought himself into be- 
lieving were necessary during the good times of the 
past, can be eliminated and his own affairs put into 
excellent condition through this economy. 

Manufacturers are “marking time” at the pres- 
ent, and the readjustments of the representations of 
the American Piano Corporation and the Aeolian 
Company will bring about changes that will have 
much to do with the future of the piano business. 
The American Piano Company was formed in 1908 
and its career was remarkable until the “dip” that 
Col. Conway always predicted was bound to come 
brought about changes that created many conflicts in 
piano selling, and through the efforts to reduce in- 
ventories brought about sales that “ate up” piano 
prospects in a way that the trade is suffering from 
today. When the American Piano Corporation took 
over the American Piano Company there had to be 
an entire change of policy in selling, and this read- 
justment is now going on. The Aeolian Company 
is also readjusting itself to the new conditions that 
present. 

When these adjustments are brought into effect 
there will be given more confidence in the piano, 
and much depends upon the manner in which these 
readjustments of both the Aeolian and the American 
Piano Corporation are effected. The fact that the 
American Piano Corporation is not making any spe- 
cial efforts to reduce inventories through special sales 
is one of the big things that will tend toward bring- 
ing the piano business into better shape throughout 
the country. 


Following a Good Example 


The dealers, however, must do what the piano 
manufacturers have been and are now doing, and 
that is cutting overhead down to the closest economi- 
cal methods. The piano dealer who is paying too 


much rent is holding to high rental through his 
pride, a false pride it might be termed. The piano 
dealer who believes that he must continue to live as 
he did during the good years is making a false effort, 
for in bringing his business within the selling pos- 
sibilities of these days he must begin with his own 
personal and home expenses. The piano dealer with 
two automobiles can get along with one, and if he is 
not able to keep one, he can get along without any. 
There is much falsity in this effort to convince the 
public that he is a well-to-do man financially, and he 
has a false pride that makes him believe that he must 
put up a front. 


Nine times out of ten this effort to attract atten- 
tion, or endeavoring to make people believe he is 
prosperous, is something that he must overcome, and 
the man who comes down to living within his in- 
come is the man who will be looked upon with much 
more favor than the one who is “standing off” his 
creditors. 

Many dealers have lived, in fact, on what they 
owed the manufacturers. This seems to be a some- 
what vague statement, but the fact is that the pres- 
ent writer has known dealers to boast that they owed 
the manufacturers so much money that the manu- 
facturers could not afford to close them up! 


The Changing Times 


During the good times before the instalment busi- 
ness became universal as it now is, the piano dealers 
had almost a monopoly in the instalment field. Of 
course, the real estate men, the furniture men and 
one or two other industrial products were doing a 
small business in that directon. The coming of the 
discount companies, however, brought about a change 
and frozen instalment paper could be liquefied and 
the cash utilized for the carrying on. 

Coming again to the dealers, it is not a far cry to 
state that the average piano dealer in his own home 
town generally had a finer home and lived better 
than the average merchant in other lines of com- 
merce. There has been an extravagance in this 
direction, and this building up on a false idea that 
the people would buy pianos of the one who looked 
prosperous whether he was or not. 

We hear a great deal about $10,000 a year men 
and the difficulty they have when they get out of a 
position and endeavor to get another. They cannot 
realize that while they have been living at the pace 
of $10,000 a year and saving nothing, they can do 
otherwise than go on at the same living overhead 
expense. This applies to the dealers themselves. 
They cultivate this idea, and there are many men 
out of jobs today in the piano business who have 
been on big salaries and lived accordingly in the 
belief that it tended to hold them in their positions. 

It might be the society climbing ambition of a 
wife that has brought about a high cost of living, or 
it may be that the piano salesman himself felt that it 
was within his right to become socially prominent, 
be a member of all the clubs in his own home town, 
seek publicity through being a member of this or 
that society, carrying on with expensive clubs, golf, 
etc., the excuse being that it brought him into con- 
tact with the best people in the city and that natur- 
ally would bring business, and at the same time losing 
sight of the fact that the middle classes are the ones 
that bought the pianos that made the profits of the 
business. 


The ABC of Overhead 


No one is going to have a low opinion of any 
man that accepts the conditions as they exist and 
proceeds to cut his own living expenses before he 


turns loose upon his employees. There will be no 
loss at this time for the dealer who will take an in- 
ventory of himself and his own expenses and then 
arrives at the economic moves necessary to bring his 
business within a cash paying limit. His first move 
can be made after he gets through with his own per- 
sonal affairs to find ways and means of reducing his 
business expenses, with rent as the first object in 
view. 

The writer fully believes that the rental conditions 
as they exisit in the business districts of the larger 
centers, and the smaller centers also as far as that 
is concerned, is one of the incentives that causes 
extravagances in the conduct of a business. No 
piano dealer can say that he can cut the cost of seil- 
ing by paying $10,000 a year rent when a $4,000 a 
year rent would give him just as much business, if 
the necessary work is applied to that of selling. A 
$10,000 a year rent warerooms entails costs that are 
not necessary in a $4,000 a year warerooms. This 
is simply the ABC of overhead. Bring the rent 
down and the balance will follow automatically. 

There never was a time in the history of the piano 
business that allowed for cleaning up, for readjust- 
ments, for the placing of the business on a paying 
basis, than there is at this present time. The writer 
is not predicting that good times will be with us 
in September, or October, or November-—fortune 
telling is not one of the accomplishments of this 
writer. Let the piano dealer who is now complain- 
ing, start in right at his home and never stop until 
he has his past due cleaned up in his business. It is 
admitted that there are good excuses to offer by 
many for not paying their instalments, but there is 
no reason why the piano dealer should be compelled 
to build to a large past due expense, when, as we 
all know, the money is in this country to be spent, 
but we cannot expect those who sell their labor and 
cannot find a market for it to keep up their pay- 
ments, so here is another sore thumb that sticks up 
during these “marking time” days. 

The business man must take each individual case 
and give it attention, not simply look at the footings 
of the columns of his monthly statements, but take 
each account that he has on his books and give it 
personal attention and learn the why and wherefore 
of his past due. 


, 


Through these “marking time” days there are two 
points to be closely analyzed—the first, the over- 
head; the second, the past due. That encompasses 
the whole situation and will give any piano dealer 
much to do that will keep his mind off of what is 
going on in politics or a probable war in Europe. 

WILLIAM GEPPERT. 
ener Soe eke 


A bout Collections 

The following pertinent paragraph is taken from 
a new book on credit written by Maxwell Droke and 
entitled, Credit, the Magic Coin of Commerce: 
@ “The primary secret of getting money in when 
due is really no secret at all. For want of a better 
name we might term it the principle of Expectancy. 
Every capable collection executive knows and ap- 
plies this principle in his daily work. Yet thousands 
continue to complain of ‘poor collections’ when the 
basic trouble really is poor collection methods. 
@ There are too many fatalists intrusted with the 
difficult and diplomatic task of making collections. 
These men have the conviction that, out of each 
hundred accounts, a certain fixed percentage is 
doomed to ‘go bad’ and that nothing much can be 
done about it. They write a few perfunctory letters 
and make the usual threats of legal action, but al- 
ways with a tongue-in-cheek attitude. They don’t 
really expect to be paid. And, consequently, the 
checks are not forthcoming. @ It is perfectly hu- 
man that a debtor should give preference to a creditor 
who indicates clearly, right from the start, that he 
expects to be paid when the bill comes due. Expect 
to be paid and you will be paid! This is a philosophy 
based upon the realest kind of reality. It works. 
And it works wonders!” @ That sounds simple 
enough, doesn’t it? And, incidentally, while you 
are thinking about it, Cortecr NOW, especially on 
those past due accounts. 
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The Western Music Trades Convention 


Speeches on radio occupied more of the seventh annual 
convention of the Western Music and Radio Trades Asso- 
ciation then did addresses on instruments. This was probably 
incidental rather than intentional. The Convention was con- 
ducted in conjunction with the Pacific Radio Trade Show 
on the same June 30th and July Ist and 2nd, with a 
joint golf tournament on the 3rd. The radio show, at the 
Hotel William Taylor, had gathered together many men 
prominent in the radio industry and the services of some of 
them had been enlisted as speakers at the two sessions of the 
Convention which were held at the St. Francis Hotel, on the 
mornings of July 1 and 2. Ernest Ingold, president of the 
Association, who presided at the convention sessions, said 
that speakers had been chosen for their practical knowledge. 

It was evident from the speeches that the selling of radios 
has not yet fully passed beyond the experimental stage, and as 
the convention was attended by music merchants from the 
seven western states, as well as by men who deal only in 
-adio, many of them welcomed suggestions as a welcome 
change from making their own precedents in selling radios. 

What was said about pianos and instruments was of a 
distinctly constructive nature. The papers were all short 
and were not followed by discussion from the floor. 

The value of music was emphasized throughout the Con- 
vention. One prominent member of the radio industry said : 
“The finest radio set it is possible to build can bring nothing 
to the purchaser if there are no programs and broadcasting 
service to make a radio desirable.” He urged dealers to tune 
in on good music in demonstrating a radio to a prospect. 

Over one hundred dealers from the seven western states 
and national manufacturers registered, each paying $15 for a 
book of coupons entitling the holder to attend all the lunch- 
eons, dinners, dances and other social functions which were 
colorful as to decorations and without a dull moment in the 
matter of speeches and entertainment. Many other music 
merchants and radio men attended the Convention and the 
Radio Trade Show without registering for the entertain- 


date s, 


ment features 
Sherman. Clay & Co. was host to the ladies attending the 


Convention on the afternoon of July 1, the outing and tea 
being in charge of Harald Pracht, piano sales manager in 
San Francisco for the firm. On the afternoon of July 2 the 
Baldwin Piano Company had the ladies attending the Con- 
vention as guests at a theater party. 

There was heavy registration for the Golf Tournament, 
followed by a stag dinner on July 3. Beeman Sibley, secre- 
tary of the Western Music and Radio Trades Association, 
was chairman of the golf committee. 

Convention arrangements had been in charge of the re- 
officers of the Western Music and Radio Trades 
Ernest Ingold (Atwater Kent distributor) pres- 
(Western Piano Corporation), secre- 
tarv: L. S. Lindsey, treasurer. They were assisted by R. B. 
Miller, secretary, Music Trades Association of Northern 
California, and by their committees 

Pacific Radio Trade Show arrangements were in charge 
of R. H. Curtiss, chairman of the Show Committee, assisted 
by George secretary-treasurer of the Pacific 
Radio Trade 


tiring 
Association 


ident; Beeman Sibley 


H. Curtiss, 
Association 


Music Day 


1 was designated as “Music Day” for the opening 
Western Music and Radio Trades Associa- 
beginning at 9.30 in the St. Francis 
welcome was made by Shirley 
of the Association. The keynote 
speech, “Give Us Music,” was made by Lloyd Taylor of 
the Sparks Witherington Company, Jackson, Mich. His 
theme was the dealers should be selling the spirit of music, 
and not merely wood, strings, brass and other materials. 
“We have to go back to Shakespeare for a definition of 
music: ‘A concord of sweet sounds.’” He declared: “When 
we sell the pi selling the basis of home in- 
struction.” be ; ; 

A very practical address on “Group Piano Teaching in 
Public Schools” was made by Norman E. Pillsbury of the 
Oakland Public Schools. Mr. Ingold, in presenting this 
speaker, said that one of the great problems of piano mer- 
chants is to get the piano into the public schools. He said, 


july 
program of the 
tions Convention, 
Hotel The address of 
Walker, former secretary 


piano we are 


in part 

“Today in the public schools of all the large cities and 
many of the smaller towns, music appreciation is being 
taught through the medium of the radio and phonograph, 
but imagine the added interest of a child able to play on the 
piano the songs and compositions heard over the radio and 
by the phonograph. In this day, musical education means 
both intelligent listening and playing, one adding to and 
enhancing the other. And the most natural place to receive 
this educationetaoinshrdjucmfwypvbgkqjxzffifififh = ,.:; ;ffi 
schools. . . . 

‘In the city of Oakland there are now approximately two 
thousand students studying piano in the public schools, and 
the class piano movement is progressing rapidly. There is 
a possibility that a great number of these students would 
not be taking piano lessons if it were not for the low fee 
made possible by group instruction, but the parents do not 
feel that they are receiving inferior instruction, for although 
each pupil pays less the class as a whole naturally pays 
the teachers well for their time. Thereby the pupils profit 
by a sound business economy involving quantity production 
without sacrifice in quality 

“We soon prove to both students and parents that ‘small 
fee’ is but one of the advantages of group instruction in 
Coupled with the fact that children enjoy studying 
together is the inborn love of competitive endeavor. Put a 
children together, and give them all the same 
apply to the same piece of music, and show 
in some degree, be stimulated to 


pian 


group of 
principles to 
me the child that won't, 
excel in performance. 
“It is only through an enjoyable method that we can hope 
to have the children voluntarily take an active part in music 
and carry this wonderful self-expressive agency home to 


become a part in the building of their characters as well 
as moulding happier homes. . . . 

“Our classes are recruited from students who have never 
taken piano lessons or have discontinued their lessons from 
private teachers for at least two months, so the clear- 
thinking teachers can readily see that we are building in- 
stead of decreasing their work. The talented class piano 
pupil will naturally go to a private teacher for more ad- 
vanced and individual instruction. This is as it should be. 
Here is another point in favor of class piano work in the 
school. Talent is discovered and encouraged which is one of 
the fundamental principles of all education. 

“The students pay for their piano lessons at the rate of 
twenty-five cents for one half hour of class lesson, payable 
in advance, five dollars a semester. Their parents’ entire 
cost for their children’s piano education for one year will 
rarely be more than thirteen dollars, two semesters includ- 
ing three dollars for music material.” 

“What Music People Like and Why” was described by 
Arthur S. Garbett, director of education, National Broad- 
casting Company. Mr. Garbett arranges the programs and 
gives the talks for the Standard School Broadcast, pre- 
sented on Thursday mornings by the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of California over the Pacific Coast network of the 
National Broadcasting Company. 


The Banker’s Viewpoint 


E. V. Krick, a well known banker, gave a talk on “Present 
Day Status of Installment Selling.” He showed that, on 
the whole, installment selling is tending toward stabilization, 
since its financing is being done on an improved basis. He 
advised dealers not to utilize installment selling without a 
watchful eye on working capital, for if sales are run up 
faster than collections are made, capital is tied up. Previ- 
ous provision should be made before entering on an enter- 
prise of this kind. 

Mr. Ingold read a paper by G. W. Thompson, of the 
Sherman Thompson Music House, Eureka, Cal., “The Baby 
Musicians.” The firm specializes in orchestras of very tiny 
musicians. One four-year-old violinist who had come with 
the paper, gave a sample of the playing done by the baby 
musicians of this music house, well known in Northern Cali- 
fornia. The assembled dealers gave her an ovation. The 
orchestra is the cause of selling many instruments, it was 
stated. 


P. T. Clay Praises Art Styles 


“Business Trends and Economies Necessary in Musical 
Merchandising” was the theme of an address by P. T. Clay, 
president of Sherman, Clay & Co. Speaking of the time when 
he started in business, P. T. Clay said, in part: “A girl did 
not feel that her education was complete unless she could 
play the piano. The manufacturers of pianos seem to have 
that same feeling and for many years there were no changes 
in design of the piano, and it became a stock instrument and 
was not improved radically the way the furniture manufac- 
turers changed their designs. 

“The American people, however, are fundamentally lazy, 
and when they discovered that they could get good music, 
both instrumental and vocal, from the talking machine with- 
out having to go through the labors of piano lessons, the 
interest in the piano among the younger generation began to 
decline. The talking machine then became the supreme 
medium for music, and every house boasted of their library 
of records. 

“The advent of the radio changed the entire complexion 
of the music industry. The music dealer out of self pro- 
tection was forced to go into the radio business, and in its 
early stages was a disastrous experiment. In the first place 
there was very little broadcasting, and such as it was was 
of a poor quality. The sets were operated by batteries which 
required chargers and eliminators, and I don’t believe that 
there was ever one made that lasted over three months. 
It was a poor business to the music dealer, and he had to 
engage an entirely new crew of salesmen. The results were 
such that I used to say that every time we sold a radio we 
made an enemy. 

“As the radio improved, the laziness of the American 
public again demonstrated itself and they refused to get up 
and walk over to the talking machine and change the records 
when all they had to do was to turn on the radio. 

“The result was that the separate talking machine faded 
almost entirely from the picture, though the large talking 
machine manufacturers spent millions of dollars in an en- 
deavor to create a desire in the minds of the public for 
recorded music. They eventually either went into combina- 
tions with radio manufacturers or started manufacturing 
radio themselves. 

“I don’t believe that there are one-third as many piano 
manufacturers in the United States today as there were ten 
years ago. Those who are still in business are the ones who 
were smart enough to see the trend of the times and switch 
from the plain, stereotyped upright case to the small grands 
in art styles and period models.” 

The rest of July 1 was devoted to a luncheon, the Radio 
Trade Show, and to the “Welcome Night” banquet and 


other social activities. 
Radio Day 


Wednesday, July 2, was “Radio Day” at the Convention. 
The speakers were: 

W. J. Held, Standard Oil Company of California, “The 
Standard Symphony Educational Broadcast.” He gave an 
interesting account of this valuable contribution to music in 
the schools which reaches thousands of listeners. 

Robert D. Eastman, president, Radio Retailers’ Associa- 
tion, “Effective Retailing.” 

Don E. Gilman, vice-president, 
Company, “Progress in Radio.” 

: Smiley, manager, Ken-Rad Corporation, Owens- 
boro, Ky., “The Changing Radio Picture.” 

E. T. Cunningham, president, E. T. Cunningham, Inc., 
“Common Sense in Radio Merchandising.” 


National Broadcasting 
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J. L. Ray, president, R. C. A. Victor Co., paper read by 
Otto May of the Victor Company. 

Dr. Lee De Forrest, Father of Radio, made an interesting 
address. He said he had noted in the East, with regret, a 
decline in the quality of broadcast programs and an increase 
in advertising. He attributed this to greed and short- 
sightedness. He declared that he was greatly interested in 
the Standard School Broadcast and said that California is 
leading in education on the air. 

Following the session, Edward A. Geissler, vice-presi- 
dent and general manager, Birkel Music Co., Los Angeles, 
reported for the 1931 Convention Committee and named 
Vancouver, B. C. This was unanimously adopted. 











PERKINS 


Proved Products 


Vegetable Glues—Originated by Frank G 
Perkins twenty-five years ago and 
developed to a state of perfection in 
brands that meet specifications for 
plywood construction from high 
grade pianos to box shooks. Newest 
development Core Joint Glue—quick 
setting and dependable. 


Casein Glues—Manufactured, tested and 
proved right by men long experienced 
in selecting and blending casein water- 
proof glues. Grades that will meet 
every specification for aircraft or any 
plywood. Special development Sheet 
Metal Veneer Glue for gluing metal, 
hard rubber and other materials to 
wood. Also Casein Sizing Glue. 

Liquid Glues—For Cabinet Work—Label 
Work on Wood or Tin—or what you 
will. 

Linoleum Cement—Waterproof or Reg- 
ular. 

Core Filler—Dry or Paste for filling holes 
and cracks in cores, floors, etc. 


Quick Repair—Paste in various colors to 
repair checks, splits and similar de- 
fects in solid wood or face veneers. 


Caustic Soda 


Casein 


PERKINS GLUE COMPANY 
Lansdale, Penn., U. S. A. 




















THE COMSTOCK 
CHENEY and CO. 


IVORYTON, CONN. 














Ivory Cutters Since 1834 


Manufacturers of 


Grand Keys, Actions and Hammers, Up- 
right Keys, Actions and Hammers, 
Pipe Organ Keys 


Piano Forte Ivory for the Trade 




















Where to Buy 


WESSELL, 
action, 
45th St., New York City. 





NICKEL & GROSS, makers of one 


the highest—the standard of the World. : 


grade o 
457 West 





MAAS & WALDSTEIN, manufacturers of lacquer, 1 
enamels, and surfacers, especially Mawalac, the permanent 
lacquer finish, for pianos and high grade furniture. In busi- 
ness since 1876. Plant: 438 Riverside Avenue, Néwark, N. J. 





WHITNEY, BAXTER D., & SON, Winchendo ass, 
Cabinet surfaces, veneer scraping machines, variety’ ae 
i “Motor Driven Saw Bench” and “Horizontal Bit Mor- 





EILERT PRINTING COMPANY, INC. 
318-326 WEsT 39TH St., New Yorx 
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The Exclusive Piano Pianos 














M. STEINERT & SONS Unsurpassed as to Tone, Quality, 
Steinert Hall, 162 Boylston St. Art Case Designs and Prices 


BOSTON, MASS. U. S. A. 
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A musical instrument manufactured in the musical 
center of America for sixty-two years (Established 1850) 





satan inthe | CHAS.M. STIEPE Ine. 


NINTH AVE., HUDSON AND 13TH STREETS ‘ , STIEFF HALL 
NEW YORK For eighty years holding to | BALTIMORE. MD. 


TRUE TONE | © 2 fb 


As a basis of production 


The Finest Piano Action in the World by the same family M AT H U S H E K | 
WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS eRe Grand, Upright and Player Pianos 


Gives the Pianist the Touch that F. RADLE. Inc. NEW HAVEN AND NEW YORK | 
Creates True Tone Color Z . 









































609-611-613 West 36th Street, MatTHusHEK Piano MANurFactunine Co. 
er 132nd Street and Alexander Avenue 
Manufactured in New York, U. S. A. New York New York City 









































“Ohe World’s Finest Instrument” 
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Makers, BRAUNSCHWEIG, Germany 
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Curtis Distrisutinc Corp. S. L. Curtis, Inc. 


Samuel L. Curtis, President Retail Warerooms 
Wholesale Warehouse 117 W. 57th St. 
New York City New York City 
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eekly Review o m Worlds Music 









































PERFORMANCES OF SCHOENBERG'S “DIE 
GLUECKLICHE HAND” IN NEW YORK CITY 
AND PHILADELPHIA DURING SEASON 
1929-30 BY THE PHILADELPHIA ORCHES- 
TRA, UNDER LEOPOLD STOKOWSKI, IN COL- 
LABORATION WITH THE LEAGUE OF COM- 
POSERS AND ASSISTED BY SEVENTEEN 


ARTIST-STUDENTS OF THE CURTIS INSTI- 











TUTE OF MUSIC, TOGETHER WITH THE PER- 











FORMANCE OF STRAVINSKY’S “LE SACRE DU 


PRINTEMPS’—BOTH STAGED FOR THE FIRST 


6% 


TIME IN AMERICA MARK AN EPOCH IN 





THE ADVANCEMENT AND PROMOTION OF 


MODERN MUSIC IN THE UNITED STATES. 
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